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Art. |.— Review of an Account of the Secession from the Estat lished 
Church of Scotland, and of the principles of the Seceders, contained in 
the first and second numbers of the Biblical Repertory, for 1835. 

Rey. axp Dear Broruer : Inthecommunications which I have taken the liberty of 


sendinz you in tine past, I have not thought proper to trouble either you or your read- 


ers With anapology. In the present instance, considering the length and character of 





the accompanying papers, perhaps something of this kind will be considered proper. 


It would have been more agreeable to me. and have appeared more consistent with 


} 
} 


candor and brotherly kindness, to have made some reply to the articles contained in 


the Biblicai Repertory, through the medium of their own pages. But as it was under- 
stood that the plan of conducting that periodical, would render the insertion of an 
swer, or of any paper containing a critique upon an article of theirs, improper, there 
was no just alternative, but either to take no notice of their account of the Secession, 
orto reply to them through some other medium. I regret that in this way those 
who might be led into mistakes by their statements, may not have an opportunity of 
being undeceived ; while, on the other hand, the review will be sent to many who 
have not had the opportunity of seeing the article reviewed. In order to obviate as 


far as possible this latter inconvenience, larger extracts are made from the Reperto- 





ry than would otherwise have been necessary, so that the reader may have before 
him, and general!y in their own words, the statements of the editors. ‘To render 
7 this communication of more general interest to your readers, I have also endeavored 
. to connect with the review, some notice of various things besides those mentioned in 
the Repertory, so that the whole might form, in some measure, 2 sketch of the early 
history of the Secession. After all, it is not probable that this communication will 
much, if at all, exceed in length the articles reviewed, which extend to 76 octavo 
pages. I have only to add, that however imperfectly my task may be performed, it 
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ay still be of service, if it lead toa more careful examination of the facts and doc- 
trines brought under consideration. 
Yours, very respectfully, T. B. 

The character of the advocates of a cause cannot affect its intrinsic 
merits, but it may do much to promote or hinder its success. If the 
cause of truth had been tried by the character of the church of Israel, 
their numerous sins and apostacies would have been sufficient to con- 
demn it; and it would not fare better, if tried in the same way, by the 
history of the New Testament church, or any of its particular branches. 
The proud spirit of the world renders men forward to defend from 
every charge both themselves and the nations and societies, with which 
they are connected: but the spirit of the gospel will lead men freeiy to 
acknowledge their own sins, the sins of those among whom they dwell, 
and the sins of former generations. What churches or individuals are 
there, whe have not cause to blush in reviewing their history, and to 
own much unfaithfulness and defection, and much of the spirit of the 
world mingling with the holiest efforts of theirzeal! Yet there are 
many who judge of a cause, not from the direct evidence of its truth 
and agreement with the word of God, but from the real or supposed 
character of those who espouse it. Christ himself was rejected, because, 
not the rulers, but the common people, believed upon him ; and his doc- 
trines are often rejected for similar reasons. Men have their minds 
filled with prejudices against those, who appear for them, and therefore 
they will neither receive nor examine them. For this reason it seems 
proper, so far as it can be done with justice, to defend from reproach 
the characters of those who make a profession of the truth, and espe- 
cially of those who have been faithful and eminent in maintaining it. 
Paul, even in writing epistles to be standiug rules of faith and practice 
in the church, employs much of them in defending his character from 
unjust imputations. He knew that the truth itself could not be aflected 
by his character, and he had self-denial sufficient to bear reproach for 
Christ's sake ; but he also knew that the minds of men might be preju- 
diced, and the success of his labors hindered by the slanders propaga- 
ted against him. Therefore, for the truth’s sake, he insisted largely 
upon his own defence. 

It would be looking for more than has ever been seen, or will ever 
occur, to expect that during more than a century, nothing has appeared 
in the history of the Seceders worthy of blame. The breaches, which 
have happened among them, clearly prove that besides those infirmities 
and failings from which no men are free, there must have been errors, 
aud not slight ones, in their judicial proceedings ; for, if they had all 
walked uprightly and according to the truth of the gospel, there could 
have been no occasion for their sharp contentions, and for their parting 
asunder. But because we are bound to acknowledge actual offences, 
we are not bound to submit in silence to unjust accusations. Even if 
ready, so far as self is concerned, to bear them without resistance, the 
cause of justice and truth will sometimes forbid it. 

In the first and second numbers of the Biblical Repertory, for 1835, 
there have appeared two articles, chiefly relating to the Secession from 
the Established church of Scotland, and the principles of the Seceders, 
The occasion of these articles is stated to have been the publication of 
an “Act and Testimony,” by the minority of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in 1834. It is justly noticed as a coincidence 
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gsomewhat remarkable, that this event took place about a century after 
Mthe adoption of an “Act and Testimony” by the Seceders from the 
Church of Scotland, and that the reasons alledged for both deeds were 
NSimilar defections of the supreme judicatories of the church. 


As this account of the secession, though in some respects favorable 
to them as a society, is yet decidedly against their act of secession, the 
design of it appears to have been unfriendly to the act and testimony 
above-mentioned. Yet as this measure appears, contrary to the fears 
of some, to have been blessed as at least a temporary check to pre- 
Vailing errors, it is hoped that the Repertory, so far as influenced by 
such a design, is not sorry that ithas been defeated. And if the bearing 
of these articles were confined to that deed of the minority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, they might be permitted to pass without any particular 
Notice. But there are things said in respect to the origin, principles 
and history of the Seceders, which are calculated to do injury to that 
society, and to confirm some common prejudices against them. Ané 
without impeaching the motives or the veracity of the editors of the 
Repertory, there seems room to question whether their statements are 
supported by satisfactory evidence. They seem to have relied too much 
6n insufficient and partial authorities, and have thus been betraved into 
the repetition of charges which have long since been disproved by the 
Minutes of Ecclesiastical courts, and evidence of the most unquestion- 
able character. ‘The books which they appear to have relied on chiefly 
are, Sir Henry Moncrieff’s life of Dr. Erskine, and, A Narrative of 
the proceedings of the Judicatories against Messrs. E. Erskine, W. 
Wilson, A. Moncrieff, and J. Fisher, not, as the Repertory states, by 
“a writer,’ but by a committee of the commission of the General As- 
sembly. If besides these, they had examined with the same care, the 
Writers of the opposite side, they would have been able to have writ- 
ten a more impartial history. As it is, truth requires that some of their 
State ments shoula be tried by other authorities besides those to which 
they have referred.’ 

Sir H. Moncrieff being a late writer, though not entitled to the same 
credit as to facts, with those who lived in the m‘dst of the things rela- 
ted, it might yet be expected that he would far excel them in impartial- 
ity. And he is by no means deficient in professions of candor; but his 
profuse disavowal of all prejudice and partiality, is calculated to ex- 
Cite suspicion rather than ensure credit. And the fact that this author 


‘has travelled so much out of his way to make remarks upon the Sece- 


@ers, must strengthen this unfavorable suspicion. He must have labored 
Bnder some peculiar prejudice against the Seceders, when in writing 
the life of a man who had no particular connection or concern with 
them, and who did not enter on public life till many years after the se- 
€ession took place, he yet turns aside from his proper business as a bio- 

rapher, and employs a great part of his book in abusing that society. 

fhe degree of his impartiality is sufficiently evident from the fact, that 
he seldom speaks of the Seceders, but in connection with some charge of 
Hl-nature, obstinacy, bigotry, rudeness, stupidity, low ambition, keen- 
hess, and “ keenness irritated in nocommon degree.” He ridicules the 
doctrine of the “divine right” of those “ who have been called,” as he 
gays, “ the christian people,” to choose their own ministers, and speaks 
geontemptuously of those of the clergy, who began to entertain “ what 
Bey considered conscientious scruples” against the induction of a minis- 
jer contrary to the will of the congregation. He calls those, who op- 
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ay still be of service, if it lead toa more careful examination of the facts and doc- 
trines brought under consideration. 

Yours, very respectfully, eres 

The character of the advocates of a cause cannot affect its intrinsic 
merits, but it may do much to promote or hinder its success. If the 
cause of truth had been tried by the character of the church of Israel, 
their numerous sins and apostacies would have been sufficient to con- 
demn it; and it would not fare better, if tried in the same way, by the 
history of the New Testament church, or any of its particular branches. 
The proud spirit of the world renders men forward to defend from 
every charge both themselves and the nations and societies, with which 
they are connected: but the spirit of the gospel will lead men freeiy to 
acknowledge their own sins, the sins of those among whom they dwell, 
and the sins of fermer generations. What churches or individuals are 
there, who have not cause to blush in reviewing their history, and to 
own much unfaithfulness and defection, and much of the spirit of the 
world mingling with the holiest efforts of their zeal’ Yet there are 
many who judge of a cause, not from the direct evidence of its truth 
and agreement with the word of God, but from the real or supposed 
character of those who espouse it. Christ himself was rejected, because, 
not the rulers, but the common people, believed upon him ; and his doc- 
trines are often rejected for similar reasons. Men have their minds 
filled with prejudices against those, who appear for them, and therefore 
they will neither receive nor examine them. For this reason it seems 
proper, so far as it can be done with justice, to defend from reproach 
the characters of those who make a profession of the truth, and espe- 
cially of those who have been faithful and eminent in maintaining it. 
Paul, even in writing epistles to be standiug rules of faith and practice 
in the charch, employs much of them in defending his character from 
unjust imputations. He knew that the truth itself could not be affected 
by his character, and he had self-denial sufficient to bear reproach for 
Christ's sake ; but he also knew that the minds of men might be preju- 
diced, and the success of his labors hindered by the slanders propaga- 
ted against him. ‘Therefore, for the truth’s sake, he insisted largely 
upon his own defence. 

It would be looking for more than has ever been seen, or will ever 
occur, to expect that during more than a century, nothing has appeared 
in the history of the Seceders worthy of blame. The breaches, which 
have happened among them, clearly prove that besides those infirmities 
and failings from which no men are free, there must have been errors, 
and not slight ones, in their judicial proceedings ; fer, if they had all 
walked uprightly and according to the truth of the gospel, there could 
have been no occasion for their sharp contentions, and for their parting 
asunder. But because we are bound to acknowledge actual offences, 
we are not bound to submit in silence to unjust accusations. Even if 
ready, so far as self is concerned, to bear them without resisiance, the 
cause of justice and truth will sometimes forbid it. 

Iu the first and second numbers of the Biblical Repertory, for 1835, 
there have appeared two articles, chiefly relating to the Secession from 
the Established church of Scotland, and the principles of the Seceders, 
The occasion of these articles is stated to have been the publication of 
an “Act and Testimony,” by the minority of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian church in 1834. It is justly noticed as a coincidence 
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somewhat remarkable, that this event took place about a century after 
the adoption of an “Act and Testimony” by the Seceders from the 
Church of Scotland, and that the reasons alledged for both deeds were 
similar defections of the supreme judicatories of the church. 

As this account of the secession, though in some respects favorable 
to them as a society, is yet decidedly against their act of secession, the 
design of it appears to have been unfriendly to the act and testimony 
above-mentioned. Yet as this measure appears, contrary to the fears 
of some, to have been blessed as at least a temporary check to pre- 
vailing errors, it is hoped that the Repertory, so far as influenced by 
such a design, is not sorry that ithas been defeated. And if the bearing 
of these articles were confined to that deed of the minority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, they might be permitted to pass without any particular 
notice. But there are things said in respect to the origin, principles 
and history of the Seceders, which are calculated to do injury to that 
society, and to confirm some common prejudices against them. Ané 
without impeaching the motives or the veracity of the editors of the 
Repertory, there seems room to question whether their statements are 
supported by satisfactory evidence. They seem to have relied too much 
on insufficient and partial authorities, and have thus been betraved into 
the repetition of charges which have long since been disproved by the 
minutes of Ecclesiastical courts, and evidence of the most unquestion- 
able character. The books which they appear to have relied on chiefly 
are, Sir Henry Moncrieff’s life of Dr. Erskine, and, A Narrative of 
the proceedings of the Judicatories against Messrs. E. Erskine, W. 
Wilson, A. Moncrieff, and J. Fisher, not, as the Repertory states, by 
“a writer,” but by a committee of the commission of the General As- 
sembly. If besides these, they had examined with the same care, the 
writers of the opposite side, they would have been able to have writ- 
ten a more impartial history. As it is, truth requires that some of their 
state ments shoula be tried by other authorities besides those to which 
they have referred. 

Sir H. Moncrieff being a late writer, though not entitled to the same 
credit as to facts, with those who lived in the m‘dst of the things rela- 
ted, it might yet be expected that he would far excel them in impartial- 
ity. And he is by no means deficient in professions of candor; but his 
profuse disavowal of all prejudice and partiality, is calculated to ex- 
cite suspicion rather than ensure credit. And the fact that this author 
has travelled so much out of his way to make remarks upon the Sece- 
ders, must strengthen this unfavorable suspicion. He must have labored 
under some peculiar prejudice against the Seceders, when in writing 
the life of a man who had no particular connection or concern with 
them, and who did not enter on public life till many years after the se- 
cession took place, he yet turns aside from his proper business as a bio- 
grapher, and employs a great part of his book in abusing that society. 
The degree of his impartiality is sufficiently evident from the fact, that 
he seldom speaks of the Seceders, but in connection with some charge of 
ill-nature, obstinacy, bigotry, rudeness, stupidity, low ambition, keen- 
ness, and “ keenness irritated in nocommon degree.” He ridicules the 
doctrine of the “divine right” of those “ who have been called,” as he 
says, “ the christian people,” to choose their own ministers, and speaks 
contemptuously of those of the clergy, who began to entertain “ what 
they considered conscientious scruples” against the induction of a minis- 
ter contrary to the will of the congregation. He calls those, who op- 
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posed patronage and these violent settlements, “a popular party,” and 
represents the Se: sceders as the “keenest of the popular demagogues 
among the clergy.” Yet while so severe against those, who advocated 
the just rights of the people, he speaks in the most favorable terms of 
Dr. Robertson, and those who acted with him in upholding the system 
of patronage, while he frequently admits that they accommodated them- 
selves to the times, passing acts without any view to the influence of 
those acts on their decisions in particular cases, and yearly instructing 
their Commission to lay before the king and parliament “ the grievance 
of patronage,” while the “y were doing all in their power to establish 
the very sytem of which they profe ssed to complain. And the reason 
of these proceedings is state d not to have been any change of system 
or iaelate, but only that they might not disturb the pre judic es of the 
people. How much this author loves P resbyterianism, may be learned 
from his accounting for the opposition to Whitefield in Scotland, on the 
ground that the people were “ prejudiced against him by their heredi- 
tary scruples with regard to Episco pacy.” And he censures the advo- 
cates of the divine right of P resbytery and of Episcopacy as equally 
ill-tempered and bigotted. Tis wor ds are: “The old Pre sbyterians 
began in the seventeenth century to torment themselves with contro- 
versies ate yut church government, and to turn the world upside down by 
ple ading the divine and exclusive authori ity of Pre sbytery in the chure h 
of Christ. The church of England soon turned the tables on the Pres- 
byterians, and pleaded against them the divine and exclusive authority 
of ipiscopacy, for which a certain proportion of her members have ever 
strenuou sly contended. It is hard to tell by which of the parties 
tle argument of divine right was maintained with least temper or with 
most bigotry.” He considers that placing the authority on this footing 
kens its influence, and fixes attention more on forms than on the sub- 
stance of our faith. Appendix to the life of Dr. Erskine, p- 507. 

The Narrative of the committee of the Commission which cast out 
the Seceders from the communion of the church, considering the agita- 
tions of the time when it was written, and the source from which it 
emanated, is still less entitled to implicit credit. Its partial statements, 
and its mutilation ef the documents of church courts, in order to confirm 
its unfair representations, were unanswerably exposed soon after it was 
written, in “a Review,” published by the four brethren * for their just 
and necessary vindication.” In this Review they prove by documents 
attested by the clerks of the judicatories, that their case had been alto- 
gether misrepresented; and they alledge that “ there is scarce any mat- 
ter of fact which is not artfully disguised or misrepresented by the nar- 
rators.” But more of the character of this Narrative will appear in the 
sequel 

The editors of the Repertory speak of their unwillingness to revive 
these old disputes, and though they could hardly have anticipated, that 
the Seceders would take in good part all that is said against them, yet 
the Seceders might with great propriety have held their peace, were it 
not that those writings, in which their principles and proceedings are de- 
fended against these misrepresentations, are not of common occurrence 
in this country. ‘They have gradually ceased to look back with any 
particular interest upon their early history, and the disputes of that day 
but their thanks m: iy be justly due to the Repertory, should their inte- 
rest be revived by means of the articles under consideration. 

here are two things done in the beginning of these articles which 
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tend greatly to prepossess the mind of the reader against the secession, 
and so to prevent the just influence of facts afterwards stated. In the 
first ser a very unfavorable view is given of the original Seceders, 
and espe cially of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, who had a chief influ- 
ence in occasioning this breach. And in the second place a very limited 
view is given of the grounds of their secession. The reader, who has 
no inform ution beyond what he derives from this account, will readily 
conclude that this separation from the Established Church was alto- 
gether owing to the inflamed passions and unreasonable obstinaey of 
Mr. E. Evskine and his associates. The corruptions in doctrine, 
and many of the tyrannical acts, of which the seceders complained, are 
not mentioned previously to the account of their secession, or stated 
as among the grounds of it, but ouly patronage ; and the most offensive 
things connected with this are not noticed. The opposition to it is 
represented as made by a new party in the church, and upon new 
and untenable grounds. Then the sermon of Mr. Erskine on the 4th 
of June, 1732, is noticed, and characterized as “full of inflammatory 
declamation,” and unwarrantable assertions of the divine right of the 
people to elect their own pastors. In his sermon, before the Synod of 
Perth and Stirling, on the following October, which occasioned the 
breach, he is said to have “ atlirmed the same doctrine in terms equally 
unqualified, and of equal keennessand asperity.” He and his associates 
ire represented as having their feelings exasperated by the settlementof a 
minister in Kinross, in which two of those, who were afterwards leaders 
in the secession, were deeply involved.* The act of the assembly 1732, 
is described as making no material change in relation to the law of pat- 
ronage. Mr. Erskine is said to have gone much farther than he was 
warranted to do in his opposition to this act, @c. &c. Thus, according 
to this ‘‘respectable writer,” as he is designated in the Repertory, the 
foundation of the secession was laid in the ungovernable passions of 
weak men, inflamed partly by the unimportant changes of an act no ways 
unscriptural or unreasonable, and partly by personal considerations. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE FIRST SECEDERS. 

In examining these statements the first thing which appears to call for 
attention is the character of the first Seceders, and especially of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine. There is, throughout these articles, hardly 
favorable trait in his character presented to our view. He is repre- 
sente !as preaching sermons “ full of inflammatory declamations,” and 
as “laying down i in bros id and unqualified terms, the divine right of the 





4 It would h ive been prem more justice, both to truth . and to Sir H. Moncrieff, to have 
given the whole of his account of this aflair, instead of selecting that part only which con- 
tains the severest reflection upon the Seceders, and leaves on the mind the impression that 
Mr. Ralph Erskine, (brothe »r of Ebenez ‘r,) and Mr. Thomas Mair, had some personal interest 
in the settlement. Sir H. M. states that this settlement met with great opposition both from 
the parishioners andthe Presbytery. ‘*The Assembly,” says he, ‘‘ had not only appointed 
the settlement of Kinross to be carried into execution with circumstances of peculiar severity, 
but they had prohibited the clerks from receiving any dissents from their sentence, ora protest 
which was offered from the bar | by Mr. Ralph Erskine and others. ‘The following asse mbly 
treated them with still greater se verity. ie 1733, Mr. Ralph Erskine, Mr. Mair and others, 
were rebuked at the bar for their determined refusal to enrol Mr. Stark then minister of 
Kinross, as a member of the Pre sbytery of Dunfermline. The assembly treated them with 
unmerited and useless severity ; when not satisfied with having rebuked them before, they 
commanded them, in the high tone of Church at ithority, to acknowledge Mr. Stark as minister 
of Kinross ; though afte or his enrolment by the assembly, they had already judictally declared 
their willingne ss to treat him as a brother.’ Sir H. M. says, ‘+ there was an intemperance on 
both sides,’’ but according to his own showing the reason for the exasperation was on the 
side of the seceders, ( Appendiz to life of Dr. Erskine, pp. 444, 445.) 
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people at large to elect their own pastors.” A horrible doctrine, in- 
deed, with such honorable divines as “Sir Henry Moncriefl Well- 
wood ;”” but it may well occasion some surprize to find such an anti-re- 

publican, as we ll as anti-se riptu ral sentiment, quoted with 1 imp lied ap- 
probation by American Presbyterians. It may be noticed, in passing, 
that the doctrine of Mr. Erskine and the Seceders did not include the 
“people at large’ as entitled to vote for their pastors, unless by the 
peqple at large be meant only such as are in the communion of the 
chu rc h. Mr. Erskine is also described as using ‘* keenness and aspe- 
rity’ in his language, “inflaming the minds of the people,—acting 
with unreasonable intemperance and pertinacity,—railing and declaim- 
ing against the church and his brethren.” The sermons which occa- 

sioned so much noise, are said not to be “in any respect worthy the 
attention which was given them,” and had it not been for “ the inflam- 
mable matter which they contain, their defects in argument and sub- 
stance would soon have consigned them to oblivion.” He is said not to 
have possessed “a temper in the least conciliatory,” to have been “ per- 
fectly inflexible ;” and this obstinancy is set off to great advantage by 
placing in contrast with it, the mild and conciliatory course pursued 
towards him by the church courts. He is represented as haughty, im- 
patient both of delay and control, and as so full of bitterness that he 
entertained people, even on sacramental occasions, with invectives 
against the church and her proceedings. He and his associates are spo- 
ken of as men who continually made their appeals to the people, and 
trusted to their influence with them; and their followers are spoken 
of as “the poor deluded pe ople seduced to take part in this division.” 
In a word, according to the author followed by the Repertory, the 
leaders of the secession were “demagogues,” and agrecably to this hy- 
pothesis all their motives and proceedings are interpreted. They were 
both fawning and imperious, intemperate, unreasonable, obstinate, intox- 
icated by the admiration which they excited, bent on making aad in- 
creasing a party, and they suited their principles and measures to this 
grand aim. Their followers are also said to have “increased beyond 
what either the nature of their controversy with the church, or the 
weight of talents of their original le; ule rs, could have led either their 
friends or their opponents to anticipate. 

Where there is a question about the characters of men who lived in 
remote times, the chief authorities must be their writings, if they have 
left any, and the testimony of their contemporaries. In both these res- 
pects there are abundant ‘means for ascerti lining the real character of 
the first Seceders. And it may be said with confidence that both the 
writings of these men, and the testimony of contemporaries, not ex- 
cepting their enemies, prove their character to have been quite 
the reverse of that which is given in the Repertory. There must be 
some strange perversity, in the mind of that-man, who could, after 
reading the works of the Rev. E. Erskine, deliberately pronounce them 
to be “weak in argument and subst: ince,” dry and uninteresting, or 
keen and inflammatory, for they have been represente -d both ways. It 
would also be strange if he could persuadé himself that the author had 
been a haughty, amt ition and imperious demagogue. ‘These opinions 
of the Rev. Baronet are so peculiar to himself that they hardly need 
refutation. The Tissot public has judged with high favor of the 
works of this fait! hfal ind persecuted servant of Christ. His sermons 
have long been considered as holding rank among the foremost for 
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sound doctrine, energy of expression, and a spirit of sincere, scriptur: il 
and elevated devotion. The numerous impressions of his works are 2 
plain evidence, that they have other interest to keep them from ob livion 
beyond the controversies in which the author was involved. They 
have found favor with others besides plain people, and others besides 
the ecclesiastical associates of the author. Bradbury among the Eng- 
lish divines speaks highly of them in a recommendatory pre:ace. Her- 
vey, also, in his Theron and Aspasio, says, “Were | to read witha 
single view to the edification of my heart in true faith, solid comfort, and 
evanvelical holiness, I would have recourse to Mr. Erskine, and take his 
volumes for my guide, mv comp anion, and my familiar friend.” ‘Top- 
lady in his Diary speaks in almost rapturous strains of the communion 
enjoyed with God in reading Erskine’s sermons.* Mr. Archibald Hall, 
of London, in his treatise on the faith of the gospel, acknowledges his 
vast obligations to Mr. Erskine’s sermons on the Assurance of Faith, 
and particularly recommends them to his readers. Hannam in his Pul- 
pit Assistant, has formed many of his best skeletons from the sermons 
of the two brothers. Dr. Erskine himself appears to have been of a 
very different opinion from his biographer. In a note in the first vol- 
ume of his sermons, he says with his characteristic candour, “ The 
evangelical strain of Boston of E:trick, and some of the first leaders of 
the secession, is indeed justly valued by many serious christians of al- 
most all denominations.” Dr. Williams in his “Christian Preacher” 
places the works of the brothers in a list of books recommended to stu- 
dents and preachers. “Ralph and Ebenezer Erskine’s works,” says 
he, “are voluminous, highly evangelical, the productions of minds 
strongly attached to truth, devotional, and zealous.” And to these testi- 
monies may be added that of Sir H. Moncrieff himself. After all the 
severe things which he says of the first Seceders, he admits that they 
acted hone stly, ” that they were men of “worth and principle,” that 

‘many of them were not inferior to their contemporaries, and that as 
preac ie ‘rs they had popular talents, &c.” How they could at the same 
time be honest and designing; men of worth and princ iple, and yet de 
magogues; men not inferior to their contemporaries, and who had pop- 
ular talents, end yet men without weight or talents, it may not be easy 
to sce; but the favorable te stimony which necessity extorts from an 
enemy, may justly be regarded as of the highest value. 


‘ Friday, 22.—Bought Erskine’s sermons in three volumes. At night I spent three or 
pres hours reading Erskine’s sermons ; particularly the following ones: ‘The rent vail of 
the Temple ;’ ‘ The harmony of the Divine Attributes ;’ ‘ The believer exalted in imputed 
righteous sness ;” and ‘Faith’s plea upon God's word and covenant.’ The reading of these 
sweet discourses was wonderfully blest to my soul. Great was my rejoicing and triumph in 
Christ. The Lord was with me of a truth, and his gracious visitation revived my sririt. 

** Saturday, 23.—Defore I retired to my chamber1 read Erskine’s sermon (and a match- 
less one it is,) entitled, ‘The promising God, a performing God ;’ and the Lord set the 
seal of his Spirit upon my heart. 1 was enabled to mix faith with what I read; and God 
made it atime of love, joy, peace, and spiritual refresiment to my soul. I could look and 
pray to him as my covenant God in Jesus Christ, who loved me from everlasting, and will 
love me without end. 

‘* Sunday, 24.—Between the morning and afternoon service, I read Erskine’s sermon enti- 
tled, ‘ The King held in the galleries ;’ not without much comfort and confirmation in Christ. 
At night, read Erskine’s serinon entitled, ‘ The humble soul the peculiar favorite of heaven.’ 

“6 Wed nesday, 10.—The Lord Was gracious to my soul this afternoon. His Spirit was 
the comforter, and Mr. Erskine’s two sermons on ‘ The Rainbow of the C wrenent, were 
the channel through which that comfort was conve ved. 

‘Sunday, 17.—My cough was rather troublesome to- day. Afte -r evening service, I was 
nth cheered and refreshed in soul while reading Mr. E rskine *s sermon ye d, * Faith's 
plea on God’s word and covenant.’ ” ( Toplady’ s works, vol. I. pp. 37, 38, 39, 40, 77.) 
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The talents and attainments of Fisher, another of the leaders of the 
secession, are somewhat known in this country, where his explanation 
of the shorter catechism has been freque sntly reprinted, and among the 
friends of evangelical doctrine is held in the ‘highest re pute as a manual 
for beginners; and some who look upon themselves as conside) ‘ably 
advanced in knowledge, might advance still farther by perusing it. The 
works of Moncrieff and Wilson, the other two of the first four Seceders, 
and the works of others, who afterwards united with them, do not show 
theia to have been destitute of weight or talent, but for soundness, faith- 
fulness, and even talent, the brightest ornaments of the church in their 
day. The talents of EK. Erskine, we are told by his biographers, were 
such as attracted crowds to his church from the distance of ten or twelve 
miles on ordinary occasions, and on sacramental occasions from the dis- 
tance of fifty or sixty. It was customary when the sacrament of the 
supper was dis; ensed to have preaching out of doors, to accommodate 
those who could nut obtain entrance into the church, and to have this 
preaching i. two different places, the assembly being too great to admit 
of their all hearing one man. Is it not probable that a man who gained 
and preserved such an uncommon reputation in one place, if he had 
trave le d about as Whitefield did, might have gained a similar reputa- 
tion abroad? If he came behind him in eloquence, it can hardly be de- 
nied thathe exceeded him in more substantial qualities. A saying of 
the Rev. Adam Gib is recorded, which may convey some idea of Mr. 
E:rskine’s manner. “ Mr. Gib having as’ed a certain young preacher, 
some time after Mr. Erskine’s de ath, whether he had ever heard him, 
and being answered in the negative, replied: Well, then, sir, you never 
heard the gospel in its majesty.” His manner is described as peculiarly 
dignified and impressive, so as sometimes to convince and silence adver- 
saries by a single sentence. Those who have written accounts of his 
life give him a character altogether different from that contained in the 
Repertory. ‘They represent him, indeed, as firm in maint lining what 
he believed to be truth, and bold and zealous in advocating the cause of 
Christ and the rights of his people, but not ill-temperec d or obstinate. 
On the contrary, they describe him as mild, humble, yielding to the 
utmost that a sense of duty would permit; and as exc eedingly benevo- 
lent and affectionate. Extracts from his diary, in which he speaks of 
his public discourses and private afflictions, show him to have been a 
man who walked closely with God. The record of his childlike 
simplicity, his faith and patience under his family afflictions, and in 
his last illness, could hardly fail to draw tears even from the eyes of 
those who may have regarded him as a blind, ambitious, and furious 
zealot. 

How the character of Mr. Erskine and his associates stood where 
they were best known, will appear from the petitions sent up from va- 
rious sources to the Commission which suspended them, The’ Presby- 
tery of Stirling, of which Mr. Erskine was a member, say in their “rep- 
resentation and address:” “ Mr. Erskine’s character is so established 
amongst the body of professors of this part of the church, that we be- 
lieve even the authority of an Assembly condemning him, cannot lessen 
it; yea, the condemnation itself, in ‘the present case, will tend to 
heighten it.” ‘They also add, with much good sense in relation to his 
alleged offence, which was “offering to protest,” that “no supreme 
court either in ¢ hurch or state ever punished such a crime; there is no 
law against it.” The Kirk-session of Stirling, of which Mr. Erskine 
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was pastor, after a high commendation of his gifts, diligence, and suc- 
cess, in the ministry, add, “ These being all attended with a very ten- 
der walk, wise and prudent behavior, have made him most acceptable 
to us, and persons of all distinctions in this place, and particularly God’s 
serious remnant in it.” They also warn the Commission that such was 
the general confidence in the justice of Mr. Erskine’s cause, that a sen- 
tence against him would have the most unhappy eflects, particularly 
“ alienating the minds and hearts of the people from that respect and af- 
fection which otherwise they owe to ministers, church judicatories, and 
their commissions.” And they consider it probable that these etlects 
will extend to “most of the corners of the church.” The provost, bai- 
lies and town council of Stirling, testify that they had always lived in 
good friendship with Mr. Erskine. They say, “We find him to be a 
man of peaceable disposition of mind, and of a religious walk and con- 
versation, and to be every way fitted and qualified for discharging the 
office of the ministry amongst us, and that he has accordingly dis- 
charged the same to our great satisfaction.” Other similar petitions 
from presbyteries, sessions and town councils, either relating to indi- 
viduals, or to the general merits of the case, clearly show that the first 
Seceders must have occupied a high place in public estimation, to excite 
so general and so lively an interest in their favor. 

Sir H. Moncriet? is obliged to own that they were men of “ worth 
and principle,” and thisadmission destroys the force of the accusations 
with which he so unsparingly loads them; for such men could not be 
influenced by the low, selfish motives, to which he attributes the most of 
their proceedings. If they had been such worthless men as his general 
account would lead us to suppose, they would have been the last to 

save the establishment, with its honours and advantages. If they 
were demagogues, they were such demagogues as Moses, who “ re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to 
sufler aliliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season, esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures of Egypt.” If they gained the favour of the people, it was 
like John the Baptist, not by flattery, but by faithfulness. And if they 
inflamed the minds of the people, their works show that it must 
have been as Christ inflamed the minds of his disciples, opening up the 
scriptures till their hearts were made to burn within them. 

Neither the writings of the Seceders, nor of most others who lived in 
that age, are now regarded as suitable models in respect to method and 
style; but those who can be satisfied with clear illustrations of the 
truth, and richness of thought, without the ornaments of style, will not 
fiud their time lost in perusing their works. In learning and judgment, 
it is confessed they come behind Owen, Charnock, and some others of 
the English divines ; but in sound evangelical views, in practical appli- 
cations, and in fervour of spirit, they equal if they do not excel them. 
Those who are pleased with writers of the one class, will never dis- 
dain those of the other. 


THE GROUNDS OF THE PROCESS AGAINST MR. ERSKINE AND HIS 
BRETHREN OF THE SECESSION. 

To form a correct opinion of the occasion, rather than of the grounds 
of the secession, it is necessary to explain the course of the Assembly 
respecting patronage, more fully than it is done in the Repertory.— 
They quote with apparent approbation the remarks of Sir H. Mon- 
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crieff in which he denies that there was any material change made by 
the act of 1732, and also those remarks in which he ridicules the doc- 
trine of the divine right of the people to choose their own ministers. 
Now if there was little or no evil in patronage, and little or no change 
in the laws relating to it, the opposition of the seceders may justly be 
considered as liable to censure. But neither of these positions is true. 
The nature of patronage is well enough explained in the Repertory, 
but there is no just exhibition of the evils of it. It consists in an individ- 
ual’s having the right to present a minister to a vacant congregation 
without the choice of the people. This right may be bought and sold. 
It may be, and often is, vested in the hands of wicked and worthless 
men. Thus a power over the church in the most important of her spi- 
ritual concerns, is transferred to the world ; a right is given to her en- 
emies to rule over her. The scriptures, by sanctioning what “even 
nature teaches,” plainly sanction the right of congregations to choose 
their own ministers. It would be counted an iatolerable bondage, if fa- 
miles were obliged to receive servants thrust upon them without their 
consent, and in opposition to their will; and it is surely a just ground of 
complaint when the household of faith is oppressed by such tyranny. 
The passages of scripture referred to in proof of the divine right of the 
church to choose her own officers, were such as the following: Acts 
i. 23—26, vi. 2—7, xiv. 23; 2Cor. viii. 19, 23; Heb. v. 4, 5; Eph. iv. 
11—13. ‘The consequences of transferring this right to others, must 
necessarily be the introduction of worthless men into the ministry, and 
such a separation of interests and affections between them and the peo- 
ple, as must be unfavorable to their diligence and success in pastoral 
duties. 

But though this evilhad become incorporated with the establishment, 
the church had it in her power to counteract it. The presentations 
were in the hands of patrons, but the ministers and settlements were in 
the hands of the church. For many years previous to the secession, 
she had used her power in counteracting this evil, and the oppression of 
it was hardly felt. No minister was settled in a parish to which he 
had a presentation, without the choice or concurrence of the people. 
But as the number of those who had obtained, or were expecting set- 
tlements by patronage, increased, they began to be anxious to free 
themselves from this check, and in 1732, the Assembly which had till of 
late uniformly opposed this system, became the advocate of patronage, 
and adopted the principle itself, by excluding the people from a choice 
of their ministers, and vesting it wholly in the elders and heritors, (land- 
holders.) As the heritors might be more numerous than the elders, 
they might elect a minister, and ministers were actually elected and 
settled in this way in opposition both to all the elders and heads of fa- 
milies in the congregation. ‘These heritors might be suchas did not 
reside in the parish, they might belong to another communion, or to no 
communion; in short, they might be any thing but papists. It is evi- 
dent then that this act of the Assembly, contained in it both the princi- 

ple and the evil of patronage, divested of all the previous checks by 
which it had been guarded. It was also passed, as the Repertory no- 
tices, in an unconstitutional manner, not merely as the editors assert, 
because it had not been transmitted to the Presbyteries for their judg- 
ment, but because it had been transmitted to them, and their judgment 
was decisively against it. ‘Twelve Presbyteries sent up instructions 
for amendments, some of which were in their nature subversive of the 
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act; thirty-one instructed against it entirely, in all forty-three; and 
only six were absolutely for it. Eighteen made no report on the sub- 
ject. It must, therefore, be regarded as an unconstitutional act, and so 
null and void. ‘How far it agreed with the principles formerly held will 
appear by a reference to the deeds of the church, from the most ancient 
times on to the time when this act was passed. ‘The second book of 
discipline of the church of Scotland, was agreed upon by the General 
Assemblv in 1578, and‘inserted in the registers of Assembly, 1581. It 
was sworn to in the national covenant, revived and ratified by the As 
sembly of 1638, and by many other acts of Assembly. The church 
government was established according to it in 1592 and 1690. <A few 
quotations from this will show whether it was a new thing to oppose 
patronage, and to place this opposition on scriptural grounds. In the 
twelfth chapter of this book of discipline, it is said: “The liberty of 
the election of persons called to the ecclesiastical functions, and ob- 
served without interruption, so long as the kirk was not corrupted by 
Antichrist, we desire to be restored and reiained within this realm. So 
that none be intruded upon any congregation, either by the prince, or 
any inferior person, without lawful election, -and the assent of the peo- 
ple over whom the person is placed, as the practice of the apostolical 
and primitive kirk and good order craves. And because this order, 
which God’s word craves, cannot stand with patronages and presenta- 
tion to benefices used in the Pope’s kirk, we desire all them that 
truly fear God, earnestly to consider, that forasmuch as the names of 
patronages and benefices, together with the effect thereof, have flowed 
from the Pope, and corruption of the canon Jaw only, in so far as 
thereby any person was intended or placed over kirks having curam 
animarum, [the care of souls. | [ Patronages of another kind are after- 
wards excepted and allowed.] And forasmuch as that manner of pro- 
ceeding has no ground in the word of God, but is contrary to the same, 
and to the said liberty of election, they ought not to have place in this 
light of reformation. And therefore whosoever will embrace God’s 
word, and desire the kingdom of his son Jesus Christ to be advanced, 
they will also embrace and receive that policy and order which the 
word of God, and upright estate of his kirk craves, otherwise it is in vain 
that they have professed the same.” 

The act then passed, which, in the Repertory, is said to have been so 
much the same with the act of 1732, ordains that the heritors and 
elders shall name and propose a minister to the congregation, to be ap- 
proved or disapproved by them. 

If the statements of the Repertory were correct, they would reflect 
much honor upon the Seceders, of which, if we inherit the spirit which 
they are pleased to attribute to our fathers, we might be forward to avail 
ourselves in these United States. They represent us to have been the 
fist who ever appeared as the advocates of the right of the people to 
choose their own ministers. Our doctrine on this subject is represented 
as novel; the opponents of our fathers said it was novel among all the 
reformed churches. And when, even in this free. republican land, we 
hear of congregations having several hundred communicants, and yet 
reduced down by certain charter rules to thirty or forty voters in the 
election of a pastor, our brethren need not be surprised if we begin to 
trim over the old armour, and prepare to renew our battles against the 
evils of patronage. "i 

But to return to the act of 1732: The bearing of the preceding re- 
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marks will be more fully seen in considering the process against Mr, 
Erskine. Inthe mean time, it is left to every reader to judge for him- 
self. whether ministers of the gospel should have been censured for 
declaring publickly their disapprobation of such an act, and whether 


they should have been cast out of the church for refusing to repent of 


this freedom. 

Having set aside the consent of the people as necessary, the Assem- 
bly also by subsequent measures forbade ministers to admit to commu- 
nion such as refused submission to those who were intruded upon them 
according to the aforesaid act. They prohibited the recording of any 
protests or of any dissents; they even refused to read representations 
against their proceedings. In one instance a petition signed by forty-two 
ministers, in another, a petition signed by more than seventeen hundred 
people, could not obtain a hearing. These were surely, what all impartial 
persons must acknowledge them to be, high-handed and tyrannical acts, 
It is n t on the msc of their opposition to these measures, that most 
people have been disposed to censure the Seceders. Even the editors 
ot ‘i spertory, in thei ir second article, acknowledge that they are not 
disposed to commence their censure of the Seceders at this point, but 
only where a door being left open for them they refused to return. 
This acknowledgement, however, is inconsistent with their previous 
account of the process against Mr. Erskine and his brethren, in which 
the weight of the blame is cast upon them. In their second article 
they seem to have forsaken their first guides, “ the Narrative,” and the 

judicious Sir LH. Moncrieff,” and to have followed the “ impartial” 


Willison. It is at least dificult, without supposing such a change of 


guides, to account for the inconsistencies which occur in their state- 
ments and judgments of the same things. 

Besides the preceding remarks respecting patronage and the course 
pursued by the assemb ly in relation to it, it will be proper, also, before 
considering the process against Mr. Erskine, to advert to some matters 
which may afterwards be more fully considered, in order to show the state 
of things inthe church of Scotland at the time of the Secession. In 
the Assembly had condemned various precious truths contained in a book 
called “The marrow of Modern Divinity,” and thereby encourag: da 
strain of legal — prevalent at the time, whic h is gene rally ac- 
knowledged to have resembled the philosophy of the beathens more 
than the gospel of Christ. In 1721, a representation was made in op- 
position to thisact by twelve ministers, and in ludicrous allusion to their 
number, twelve queries were proposed to them, probably without any 
serious expectation of an answer. But these twelve representers, 
among whom were Messrs. Hogg, Boston, and other eminent divines, 
presented an answer to the twelve queries to the Assembly of 1722, 
They have been frequently reprinted, and have commanded the admi 
ration of Hervey and other distinguished men. The assembly aware 
of the offence which their act had given, and influenced perhaps by the 
clear and forcible answers returned to their queries, passed an explana- 
tory act relating to the Marrow, expressed in wore moderate terms than 
the former, but without any retraction. ‘The twelve brethren were so- 
lemnly rebuked and admonished. They were also reviled in various 
publications, as men of wild and anti-nomian principles,—innovators in 
religion,—opposed to the Confession of Faith,—enemies to morality,— 
troublers of Israel,—arrogant, and seeking pre-eminence at the expense 
of their brethren, Similar reproaches were also cast upon them by the 
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dominant clergy from the pulpit, particularly in sermons at the opening 
of Synods. 

Owing to the vehemeuce of principal Haddow of St. Andrews, the 
most inquisitorial proceedings were resorted to against Messrs. E. and 
R. Erskine, Hogg. Bathgate and Wardlaw, five of the representers. 
They were eveu urged to subscribe anew the Confession of Faith as 
explained by the act of 1722 in condemnation of the Marrow. In 1721 
some of Mr. Erskine’s discourses were complained of, and in 1725 he 
was arraigned before the Commission of the Assembly, by the Rev. 
Andrew Anderson, on the ground of complaints against seven of his 
sermons, some of them preached ten years before. ‘The Rev. D. Fra- 
ser who states these things in his life of Mr. Erskine, observes that “ Un- 
der these teasing circumstances he was helped to discover an invincible 
zeal for what he prized as divine and important truth, blended with 
christian meekuess avd candour. He was accustomed to speak of the 
act of 1720 as an oversight. Notwithstanding the protest which he and 
his brethren had taken, he forbore publicly recommending the book 
condemned by the Assembly; and even when he spoke favorably of it 
in private, he qualified his expressions by telling the people that it con- 
tained some unguarded expressions. ‘Towards those clergymen, too, 
from whom he had experienced the most injurious and liberal treat- 
ment, he manifested a gentle and forgiving spirit.” 

In 1729 process was instituted a second time against the Rev. John 
Simpson, Protessor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, for vari- 
ous errors, and particularly for denying the necessary existence and 
supreme divinity of the Son ot Ged. ‘The Assembly, after a discussion 
wt eight days, merely suspended him from his office tll another Assem 
bly should sce fat to take off this seatence; though it was generally ex- 
pected that he would be deposed, and a majority of presbyteries had 
given their judgment to that effect. The Assembly, also, though re- 
peatedly urged to it, refused to publish any explicit warning against his 
errors. Itis necessary in examining tke history of the secession to 
bear these things in mind. Opposition to an act of corruption or tyr- 
any appears ina very different light when regarded as a solitary act, 
and when regarded as a part ef a system regularly and obstinately par- 
sued. 

On the 10th of October 1782, Mr. Erskine preached the sermon at 
the opening of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, which occasioned the 
secession. ‘I'he text was Ps. cxviii, 22, “ The stone which the builders 
refused, is become the head stone of the corner.” This sermon has 
been frequently reprinted with his other works, and separately. The 
passages on which the process was founded, are distinguished in most, 
if not all, the diflerent editions ; and any one who reads them can hardly 
fail to unite with the Repertory in surprise, that any church court 
should have deemed it necessary or expedient to notice them at all. 
Some of the members of the Synod having expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion with this sermon, a committee was appointed to lay before them 
those particulars which gave offence. This committee appointed a 
sub-committee to deal with Mr. Erskine, and these not succeeding, laid 
before the general committee notes of expressions said to have been 
used by him, with remarks upon the same. ‘These the general com- 
mittee transmitted to the Synod with amendments, but at the same time 
declaring that it was “ without giving any judgment upon the remarks.” 
These remarks were only made by Mr. Mercer, Mr. Mackie, and some 
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sufficiently exposes the we: akness of this plea. The first half of it is 
omitted in the “ Narrative,” for very obvious reasons. The entire act 
is in these words: 
“ Edinburgh, May 15th, 1738. The General Assembly having at a 
former diet, considered an appeal by Mr. Ebenezer Erskine, minis- 
ter at Stirling, from a sentence of the Synod of Perth and Stirling, 
wherein the said Synod had found ground to censure him, and appointed 
him to be rebuked, on account of several indecent expressions uttered 
by him in asermon preached by him before the said Synod in October 
last ; tending to disquiet the peace of this church, and impuguing seve- 
ralacts of Assembly and proceedings of churcli judicatorics ; and had 
appointed him to be ‘admonished to behave orde rly for the future. ‘The 
Assembiy found these expressions vented by Mr. Erskine, and contained 
in the minutes of the aforesaid Synod’s proceedings, with the answers 
thereto made by him, to he offensive, and to tend to disturb the peace 
and good order of this church; therefore they approved the proceedings 
of the Synod, and appointed him to be re -buked and admonished at their 
own bar in order to terminate the process, which was done accor- 
dingly,” 

It will be seen at once that it was not mere manner and rough lan- 
guage, which the Synod and Assembly had in view, when they appointed 
Mr. Erskine to be censured for “impugning several acts of Assembly 
and proceedings of the church judicatories.’ Any one who will look 
at the propositions will see that the sentiments and not the words were 
the grounds of offence. Much more is it evident that not the manner 
but the matter was intended, when the Assembly was so enraged 
against Mr. Erskine for protesting, not for the liberty of repeating 
rough language, but for liberty to preach the same doctrines advanced 
in his sermon. If the views of the Narrative and Repertory were cor- 
rect, this protest would have satisfied all. It not only contained all 
that Mr. Erskine craved, but conceded all that the church courts were 
demanding. ‘They were for condemning the manner and allowing lib- 
erty as to the doctrine, which was all that Mr. Erskine sought. An- 
other fact is equally unfavorable to this view of the case. Mr. Mon- 
crieff, in his reasons of dissent from the deed of Synod finding Mr. 
Erskine censurable, affirms that before the vote was put, he wished 
an explanation as to this very point, whether the manner of expres- 
sion or the matter of the sermon was the thing to be judged. “ Seve- 
ral members of the Synod,” says he, “upon this motion declared that 
they looked upon him as censurable not only for the manner of expres- 
sion, but the matter.” He and others accordingly voted that Mr. Ers- 
kine was “not censurable,” considering that the vote included a cen- 
sure of his doctrines, which they could not agree to condemn, though 
professing a willingness that he should be dealt with for expressions 
which might have given unintentional offence. 

The four brethren, in their “ Review of the Narrative,’” mention that 
the Committee of the Assembly appointe d to deal with them after they 
had protested, “Plainly told them it was unjustifiable to speak from 
the pulpit against any act of assembly, or the proceedings of church ju- 
dicatories ; and that if ‘they could not be silent from speaking against 
acts of Assembly, and the proce sedings of judicatories, then they ad 
go outof the church.” This is the report of that interview published 
by the four brethren and never contradicted. 
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THE SPIRIT WITH WHICH THE PROCESS WAS CONDUCTED. 
t : A good deal is said in the Repertory about the mild and conciliatory 
spirit of the church courts, by which Mr. Erskine and his associates 
t were tried, and of the various attempts made by them to prevent the 
. breach with which they were threatened. Some of the proofs of such 
: a spirit are rather singular; such as, that the only sentence which the 
i Synod thought of inflicting, was “a simple rebuke and admonition.” 
| And, again, “ Mr. Erskine was assured that the admonition should be 
r tendered in the mildest and softest terms.” There is no doubt but that 
- the judicatories were anxious to prevent a breach, which would impair 
! the very power, which they were endeavoring to carry to such an un- 
warrantable extent. But the history of this event is far from showing 
| a yielding or pacific spizit on the side of the prevailing party. Mr. 
; Erskine in his appeal from the Synod complains, that they were biassed 


and imbittered against him. As an instance of this he mentions, that 
they were proceeding to judge him “censurable before ever they al- 
lowed him to see or hear a material libel they had formed against him, 
; [lie means the paper of remarks on his sermon;] and this favour was 
not allowed him, when he demanded it, without a great struggle and 
; the solemnity of a vote. And when the favor was granted, all that 


| was allowed, was only to see the remarks in the clerk’s hands, and no 
, more time for forming answers to their long paper than from Wednes- 
' day at eleven or twelve at night, tll ten of the clock on Thursday. 
, And,” says he, “‘when the precise hour was come, one message is 
. sent me after another to attend the Synod, though they wanted not 
t other business, the minutes of the last Synod not being all this time 
, entered upon; so hot and fiery were they in the chase.” So little dis- 
i position was there to do any thing like common justice, that Mr. Ers- 


: kine did not fairly understand the nature of the paper in the clerk’s 
hands, but calls the committee’s remarks a “ material libel;’”’ and when 
' it was read with his answers, he found himself under the necessity of 
requesting his auswers to be returned for the purpose of making a large 
nomber of additions. 

When he appealed from the Synod to the Assembly, not merely the 
: two mentioned in the Repertory, but twelve ministers and two ruling 
1 elders dissented from the senteuce against him. Mr. Fisher protested, 
not as the Repertory says, “ Because the Synod refused to permit him 
to sit in judgment on the case of his father-in-law,” for in this he ac- 
quiesced, but because he considered both Mr. Erskine and the cause of 
truth injured by the decision. The only dissenters present at the As- 
sembly were Messrs. Wilson and Moncrieff. These the Assembly re- 
fused to hear. The committee of bills refused to transmit Mr. Fisher’s 
protest and appeal, so that he also could not obtain a hearing. After 
sentence was passed against Mr. Erskine, he and Messrs. Wilson, Mon- 


crieff and Fisher protested. The Assembly desired them to withdraw 
, their paper and protest; but they refused to do so, and left it upon the 
: table. Mr. Gib, who was present, relates, that when this letter was 
. given in by the protesters, they retired, having no intention to pursue 
" the affair any farther, and not anticipating any farther action of the 
: Assembly. “The paper,” says Mr. Gib, “ fell over the table. and the 


Assembly, without taking any notice of it, proceeded to other business. 
In this conjuncture, a minister who was sitting beside the table, got 
up the paper; and having looked over it with an evident kindling in 
his countenance, he passionately called out for the Assembly to stop, 
6* 
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THE PROTEST OF MR. ERSKINE AND HIS BRETHREN AGAINST THE SEN- 
TENCE OF THE ASSEMBLY. 
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very plausible or probable for facts, where, however, the event was 
otherwise. 

It would be tedious, and it is hoped unnecessary, to go over all the 
ground occupied by the Seceders in the defence of the above protest. 
The case is so plain that it might safely be left without comment. Yet 
as their refusal to submit is censured by the Repertory, it would not 
perhaps be decorous to say nothing. There is one question which will 
he found to embrace the chief merits of the case: Was it lawful for 
Mr. Erskine to impugn the unrighteous acts of Assembly’? No one 
pleads that the acts complained of were lawful; the Assembly itself af- 
terwards pronounced sentence against them as passed contrary to the 
standing rules of the church. They could not then have been right- 
eous acts, even if the purport of them was good, for if we seek that 
which is good by unlawful means, it becomes sin. If then the acts were 
unlawful, and it was the right of Mr. Erskine to testify against what was 
unlawful, it was surely right to protest against any deed, which would 
deprive him of this liberty. And ifit was right to protest for this 
liberty, it could not also be right to profess sorrow for having offered 
todoso. It is not the doctrine of Protestants that church courts are 
infallible ; and if they may err, it must certainly be lawful to point out 
those errors. If exception be taken to Mr. Erskine’s doing this in the 
pulpit; it may be replied, that ministers and church courts have no 
such peculiar prerogatives above others, that nothing is to be said against 
their sins. ‘There was a peculiar propriety in Mr. Erskine’s doing this 
when preaching particularly to an assembly cf Ministers convened as 
a judicatory of the church. It was also the more proper to embrace 
this means of doing it, as strong measures had been employed to repress 
a testimony against defections in other ways. Protests, dissents, peti- 
tions and representations were refused. Still there had been liberty 
left to the pulpit. But now the spirit of tyranny began to invade even 
this sacred place, and ministers must not be allowed to preach against 
the acts and proceedings of the church, or the defections of present or 
former generations. Who would not prefer the liberty of Rome to 
such a bondage? Even though she claims infallibility, she is pleased 
to limit this to articles of faith; and she passes over with impunity the 
Vigorous Opposition of her members to her acts and proceedings, provi- 
ded no article of faith be involved. This was precisely the liberty de- 
nied to the Seceders. ‘They were not condemned, because they had 
preached against any article of the confession of faith, or any act of the 
church founded on the word of God, but only for opposing acts for 
which no higher than human authority was ever pleaded. ‘The most 
strenuous advocates of patronage only asserted, that the Scriptures did 
not determine by whom ministers were to be elected: a sentiment 
which if true would reflect severely upon the Bible, but being their 
own admission, it was fatal to the cause of their defence, unless they 
chose to push their prerogatives even beyond the pretensions of the Man 
of sin. 

It may well occasion some surprise to find free citizens of the United 
States, and Presbyterians, the sons of those whose blood flowed so 
freely for their rights as citizens and christians, speaking as if honest 
und honorable men should have bowed down tamely under such a yoke. 
It would be injurious to them, to suppose that they would in their own 
case agree to such a restriction of ministerial freedom, as never to ex- 
press dissent from the acts of the purest church on earth. We hope 
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better things of many who find fault with the Seceders, than that they 
would not do as these men did, if placed in the same situation. Yet i in 
the first article of the Repertory the great argument employed by the 
original opponents of the Seceders, is repe sated with a confidence in its 
force, which it will be most charitable to attribute to thoughtlessness. 
In speaking of Mr. Erskine’ s protest against the sentence of the Assem- 
bly, the Editors say: “It is something entirely novel and apparently 
unreasonable to protest against a court, to w hich he had solemnly ap- 
pealed for redress from a supposed injustice in an inferior judicatory 
Ke.” page 25. It is evident that no man can act righteously in resist- 
ing a just sentence ; but the Repertory makes no distinction between a 
just and unjust sentence. The reasoning quoted in confirmation of what 
they say, plainly implies that Mr. Erskine should have submitted right 
or wrong. He was not to be “his own Supreme judge,” nor to “stand 
to the determination of the court, only so far as it made for himself and 
no farther.” In speaking of the sentence of the Commission it is said, 
“ The Supreme judicatory may have judged erroneously, but with their 
views every principle of just subordination required, that these breth- 
ren who obstinately persisting in protesting against the judgment of the 
highest court, and refusing that obedience to authority, which is essen- 
tial to the existence of society, should be suspended from their minis- 
try.” It will be difficult to perceive a very essential difference between 
this reasoning and the doctrine of passive e obedience and non-resistance. 
Let it be supposed i in order to test this reasoning that Mr. Erskine’s 
cause was just, that he had preached the truth, but was arraigned for 
preaching it, and condemned. Then according to the above principles 
he is not to be his own judge, every principle of just subordination re- 
quires that the sentence should be enforced against him. He must own 
his sorrow for preaching the truth, and engage not to preach it any 
more. But our submission to church courts should only be in the Lord. 
So says the Bible and the Confession to which, these men had solemnly 
professed their adherence ; and they were bound by both to resist every 
doctrine, and every act of the church which was contrary to the divine 
will. We may submit to decisions, which are merely against us, though 
we think them injurious; but where decisions are against the truth, we 
must obey God, and not man. And it is evident that in this case the 
decision of the Assembly did involve an important truth; no less than 
the question, whether one of the most important powers of the church 
might not be exercised over her by her enemies. 

The conduct of the Commission in proceeding to suspend and after- 
wards to cast ont the four brethren, is vindicated, in much the same 
way. They obeyed their instructions. The Assembly ordered the 
thing to be done, therefore, though it might be sinful, it was right and 
necessary for the Commission to doit. Here isa little more high- 
churchism. 

Again, the writer “of the Narrative” is quoted as reasoning forcibly 
against the refusal of the Seceders to submit, when he says, “as it was 
by the authority of the church that they were ministers, it is altogther 
absurd to decline this authority, and refuse submission to it. Upon 
these principles, every erroneous person, and immoral minister may 
protest against the censures of the church, and continue to exercise his 
ministry, and may alledge, as Mr. Erskine does, that he has a commis- 
sion from God.” This reasoning is truly forcible, in one sense of the 
term—so forcible that Rome binds no stronger chain upon her votaries. 
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iL farther: 
they submitted to be censured for the use of this freedom. Mr. Ers- 
kine bowed down before an unrighteous rebuke for having delivered his 
master’s message with faithfulness, and only protested for liberty still 
to preach the truth. He, and the brethren who united with him, went 
still farther. When their protest was rejected, they went away in si- 
lence, intending to pursue the thing no farther. But the Assembly, as 
if resolved to proceed to the utmost, took them up for “offering to pro- 
test,” and without allowing them any hearing in the case, handed them 
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As yet so far as our nation has any religious character, derived from the profession 
made by the people, it is Protestant. It is to Protestantism—to the principles of our 
holy Reformed Religion, that we are and have been indebted for the liberal princi- 
ples of our political institutions. The natural, the avowed, and inverate enemy of 
this religion is Popery. The exertions of the christian community throughout most 
protestant countries, to give a general circulation to the Holy Scriptures, and to 
promote a general diffusion of knowledge, have alarmed the fears of this Man of Sin, 
that unless these things can be connteracted, his downfall must be near. The fair 
face, the great natural resources, and the inviting prospects of wealth in this coun- 
try, have awakened his cupidity. Thus inveterate enmity, fear and cupidity, all 
combine to arouse this enemy to a desperate effort against this country. 

That such a united effurt is now making by the rulers and friends of the Roman 
church can no longer be doubted by even the most sceptical, who will attend to the 
evidence now in various ways before the public. We would only refer you for proof 
to the encyclical letter of the present reigning Pope of Rome, Gregory XVI. call- 
ing upon his bishops, clergy, and people, to unite and exert their efforts to sustain 
and extend his power in all places, and especially in this country; to a published 
letter of the Bishop of Maryland, to another of the Bishop of Cincinnati, and to 
statements in published letters and addresses of Bishop England, all calling upon 
their friends in Hurope for increased exertions to extend their power and influence in 
this country, and holding out great encouragements to such efforts. These, or ex- 
tracts from them, may be found, with much more well-authenticated evidence to the 
same purpose, in several late publications in this country, and in the periodicals now 
publishing upon the subject. In addition to this the political influence of the Aus- 
trian governinent is directed to the same object ; andimmense sums of money col- 
lected by several powerful associations in Europe, some of which have been founded 
for this express object, are annually expended in this country, in the establishment 
and support of schools for the express purpose of educating the children of Protes- 
tants and others not now belonging to the church of Rome, in the doctrines of Ro- 
manisin, which we need not now detain to show you are subversive of that religious 
and civil liberty which is our boast. The Leopold Foundation of Austria, the So- 
ciety of the Propaganda de fide of Rome, the Penny Society of France, are sending 
in their thousands and hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, which are expended 
onthe above object, and for the establishment of nunneries, and other kindred establish- 
ments which recent disclosures show to be mece brothels and sinks of iniquity. Anoth- 
er circumstance, which ought to awaken the apprehensions of all protestants, and the 
friends of liberty, civil and religious, is, the immense influx of foreign papists into 
this country. It is stated on good authority, that since the year 1817, trom one hun- 
dred to two hundred thousand persons have arrived annually who owe and profess 
allegiance to the Pope of Rome. These are rapidly becoming incorporated with our 
body politic, and extending the influence and doctrines of the Roman Anti-christ. 

These things demand the immediate attention of the friends of our holy reformed 
religion. We are bound to maintain and trnsmit unimpaired the banner of the Ret- 
ormation to succeeding generations. This Synod would therefore warn the people 
under her inspection, and the friends of the Reformation from Popish darkness and ty- 
ranny in general, against all indifference and neutrality to this subject, and especially 
agaist all countenancing and encouraging of Popish institutions for the instruction of 
youth, by sending their children and wardens to Popish seminaries. This Synod 
would also call the attention of the ministers and preachers of the word, to the im- 
portance of pointing out in their public ministrations from the word of God, the dan- 
gers to which we are exposed from an increase of the power of this man of sin, the Ro- 
man Anti-christ ; that they would make diligent use of the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God, to counteract these dangers, that thus this enemy may be de 
stroyed by the Spirit of God’s mouth and brightness of his coming, in the greater 
effulgence of gospel light. 

This Synod would affectionately urge upon the several congregations under her 
inspection, the importance and duty of frequent prayer to God for the preservation of 
our inestimable privileges from the grasp of Popery; and that he would hasten the 
final overthrow of this mystery of iniquity. ‘* How long, O Lord, holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
JAMES P. MILLER, 
A. ANDERSON. 
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Arr. Ill. The Christian World Unmasked. 
(Continued from page 373, Vol. X11.) 

Now, Sir, we may debate the point a little. If angels lost their first 
estate by sin, (Jude 6.) it is not wonderful that man should lose it. If 
Adam had not Jost it, would the Lord act consistently in his moral 
government ! God must hate sin in Adam, as well as in an angel; 
because it is evermore that abominable thing which he loatheth, that 
accursed thing which his soul hateth. And his declarations concerning 
sin are these, which are very awful, and must be universal. The wages 
of sinis death; (Rom. vi. 23.) and the soul that sinneth, it shall die.— 
(Ezek. xviii. 4, 20.) The angels sinned, and being spirits, had no earthly 
case, like ovrs, to become mortal; but they underwent a spiritual 
death, aud became dead to God. All communion with God ceased ; 
the heavenly image was withdrawn, and the devilish nature introduced. 

Sin is just the same deadly bane to the spirit, that potson is to the 
body ; asingle dose dues the business. Angels lost their first estate by 
this poison of sin; and if disobedience required a change of state in an- 
gels, it must require the same in man. For God acts uniformly in his 
moral goverament: he is Jehovah, and changeth not. (Mal. iii. 6.) 

Reasens may be found, why God provides a remedy for fallen men, 
and not for fulden angels: but no goed reason can be given why man 


should keep his first estate after sin committed. Man had a share of 


the devil’s disobedience, and man must have a share of the devil's na- 
ture. And enough of this horrid nature is apparent in ourselves and 
others, to coniirin the argument, 

Some faney that mortality makes the change in Adam’s state ; but 
this is not the whole ner the chief change ; it does not bring the devil’s 
nature, and make vs like him. Sickness, pain and death are only parts 
of the curse, which respect the body: the spirit also sinned, and the 
spirit is afllicted with the devil’s nature. Hence satan is styled the 
prince of this world, (John xiv. 30.) beeause he reigneth in the hearts 
of men. A devilish prince suits a devilish subject: like loves its like. 
And the whole wold are said to lie in the wicked one. &v 5 wovnpd, (1 
John v. 19.) 

lt is not strange that some deny the fall. This is part of that spirit- 
ual blindness, which has crept upon the understanding; and is just 
what happens to delirious people in a fever, who fancy they are well, 
and mock at physic and physician. J make no doubt but the de vils, 
through that pride which accompanieth sin, think as highly of them- 
selves, as of the angels. And siunce they never can repent, they will 
rather charge their misery to the undeserved wrath of God, than to 
their own imiquity. 

Every wicked temper that is found in a fiend, I can find in myself, 
and discern in others. And I could as soon suppose, that God created 
fiends, as believe that he created man in his present state. Before the 
fall, man was pronounced good, very good ; but after the fall, he became 
bad indeed, bad enough to be called of God, the devil's child, and the de- 
vil’s subject. Sure, Beelzebub must grin, to hear his vanquished sub- 
jects preach of the digaty of human nature; and if such di; gnity is 
found in the subject, how much more in the prince! He may ‘well be 
honoured, like the Turk, his cousin, with the title of sublime highness. 

Every dog that barks at me; and every horse that lifts his heel 
against me, proves | am a fallen creature. ‘The brute creation durst 
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not shew an enmity before the fall nor had they any; but testified a 


Willing homage unto Adam, by coming for a name. (Gen. 11. 19.) ive 
vo more dreads the serpent, than we dread a fly. But when man shook 
off allegiance from his God, the beasts by divine perm ission shook ofl 
adilegiauce too from man. 


Where sin enters, pride will enter too, and supply the place of real 
honer; and as iniquity aboandeth, pride aboundeth also. Else, how 
could senaers boast of dignity, and take up mighty state, on account of 
verbal titles, or of transient manors, when they themselves must pre- 
seutivy be eaten up with Wornois. 

Thus. sir. by disot edience, Adam became both a condemned sinner, 
and an uaclean creature. He was dead in Jaw by his trespass, and 
dead to God by his sinful nature ; dead both in trespasses and sins. The 
fountain being thus polluted, all its streams were filthy. For who can 
ug a clean thing out ¢ tf that which is unclean! Nol one. (Job XIV. 

Hence all are called children of wrath by uature, (Ephes. ii. 3.) 
ane delared to be dvad in sins. (luphe Ss. il. l, oD. 

Some traces of the moral law remain, produci ing what we call the 
moral sense, or conscience ; and the lamp of reason burns, though with 
a dimmer light, yet sufficient to direct our worldly matters; bat the 
spiritual life is quenched, We are bora of the flesh, (John iit. 6.) born 
with a carnal m.nd, which is at enmily with God ; Rom. villi. 7.) and 
nothing suits us well, bat what is pleasing to the flesh. Spiritual sere 
vice is a shackle, put upon the mind; and when the heart is collared 
with devotion, it drudges a it very heavily, and is ae fro- 


/ 


ward in it; stops short, starts back, files oud right and left, looks an 
hundred Ways al once, ali d kee ps lowing r for the world all the time ; 
just dike the two Philistine cows, which drew the Lord’s ark to Bethshe- 
mesh; they were yoked fast together, and drew forwards, but kept low- 
og for their calves all the while; and though engaged in religious 
draught, both of them fella sacrifice at Bethshemesh, were slaughtered, 
quartered, and consumed by fire. An awlul type of the end of those, 
who tind God’s worship, not a pleasant service, but religious draught.— 
I Sam. vi. 10, &c.) 

‘Now, Sir, all mankind abide in this state of death, Heathens, Jews 
and Christians, tll they are born of God's Spiru, (John iii. 3, 6.) and 
have his Holy Spirit dwelling in them. (Rom. viii. 9. And during their® 
contiuuauce in this state, they neither are nor can be sensible of it, be- 
cause it is a state of death, which seals up all perception. A dead soul 
knows no more of its dead condition, thana dead body does. Men will 
mistake a decent worship, and a decent conduct for the spiritual life ; and 
Wiil suppose that gluttons, drunkards. whoremongers, &c. are the only 
people ina state ot flesh. Whereas St. Jude calls every man a sensual 
man, who has not the Spirit. (Jude 19.) 

An experimental kno ledge of the Holy Spirit’s influence, was the 
Christiau’s touchstone in St. Paul’s day; but modern gospellers have 
learned a pleasant trick, to have the Holy Spirit, and yet know nuthing - 
of it: and they ask a true believer scornfully, as once a taunting 
pre phet asked Micaiah, which wy went the Spirit of God from me to 
speak to thee? (1 Kings xxii. 24.) Did he pop upon you through the 
kev-hole, or through a chink in the wall?) Which way, Micaiah, was it? 
and then os him on the cheek. See here the character of a false 
prophet, delineated by the Spirit of truth. He has not the Spirit of 


God, yet he pretends unto it by his saying, which way went the Spirit 
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from me: 
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? and he ridicules the Spirit’s sensible operation, by asking 
scorntully, which way went the Spirit unto the ef Did you see him 
come, or fee/ him come into you, any way Pray, what way was it! 
let us “hei Micaiah ; and take this smite , upon the cheek for your 
trouble. Such was the language of false prophets in old time; and 
where Satan rules, these taunting prophets never die. But, Sir, if you 
have never felt the spiritual death, lam speaking of, you are yet adead 
sou/; and will remain so, till Jesus Christ has quickened you. 

For, as men cannot be sensible of this death, while they abide in it, 
so neither can they help themselves out of it. Death strips away all 


power, as well as all perception. A dead body may as well restore it- 


self to life, as a dead soul. A fallen angel may as soon rekindle spirit- 
ual life, and regain his first estate, as a fallen man. Nothing can pro- 
duce the spiritual life, and a spiritual mind resulting from it, but the 
Spirit of God. His breath alone brings this life, which Jesus inti- 
mates, when he bre athed upon his disciples, and sald, re ceive ye the Holy 
Ghost. (John xx. 22.) 

Yet, while men are without this life, and walk the rounds of moral 
decency, they bravely talk of will and power to make themselves the 
sons of God; and think St. John a mere driveling, for aflirming they 
are born. not of the 4 “4 man, but of God. (Johni. 13.) 

A real Christian, in St. Paul’s account, is a new creation, «avy xlitigs 
(2 Cor. v. 17.) He j is "Go ls workmanship, created in C hrist Jesus.— 
(Eph. i. 10. And Jesus tells you, how dead souls are qnickened : 
mark his words; They come with double seal, to show their weight 
and certainty. Verily, verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and 
now is, w hen the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they 
that hear shall live. (John v. 25.) Jesus is not speaking of the body's 
resurrection, at the judgment day, but of a resurrection which now is, 
and is coming every day ; a resurrection of dead souls to life, nota 
merely moral, but a spiritual life ; and a resurrection caused, not by us, 
but by himself, even by his voice. He has many voices to call dead 
sinners by, the voice of ‘his word, of his servants, and his providences ; 
but ail these avail nothing, without the voice of his Spirit. His word 
is but a dead letter, without the quickening Spirit ; his servants are but 
barking dogs, who growl, yet cannot bite, unless he set them on: and his 
providences are but claps of thunder, alarming for a time, yet quickly 
over, except he rides himself upon the storm. When he takes the work 
into his own hand; and the voice of his Spiritaccompanies the voice of his 
word, or his servants, or his providences, then 2 sinner hears; and starts 
from his grave, like Lazarus, and lives. And having thus received life, 
he feels his condemnation and his ruined nature, and crieth after Jesus. 

When the world was brought into this ruined state b y sin, man ¢ ‘ould 
do nothing more to help himself, than the fallen ange s could ; and. must 
perish everlastingly, mii L ‘ss the Lord prevent it. Hie does, and provides 
another covenant; the stores of which are not laid up in Ad:tin, as be- 
fore, nor in his ruined children: God does not choose to trust a bank- 
rupt. df man could not stand upright, when set upon his legs, how 

shall he stand when he has none? Therefore, help is now laid upon. 

one who is mighty, and able to save to the uttermost. And the Saviour thus 
bespeaks the ruined sinner, Thou hast destroyed thyself, but in me is 
thy help. (Hosea Xill. 9.) 

However, though man fell, God was not disap pointe :d by his fall; 
was foreseen; for, known to God are all his works from the beginning : 
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‘Acts xv. 18.) and. being foreseen, it was provided against in such 2 
manner, as might exalt the riches of his grace in man’s recovery. The 
first covenant was made with Adam, a mere man, who was the surety 
of it: but the surety failed, and ruined all. The second covenant was 
not made with the ruined sinner, a broken merchant; but with Jesus 
Christ, the Lord from Heaven. Jehovah says, I give thee for acovenant ; 
Isa, xliii. 6.—xlix. 8.) and of course, Jesus is the surety of this better 
covenant. (Heb. vii. 22.) 

Now the business, of a surety, is to pay the lega/ debts of another.— 
Our legal debts are, first, perfeet obedience, which alone can bring a litle 
unto heaven; secondly, the curse of death, for not performing that 
obedience. 

Jesus Christ first pays the debt of perfect obedience : and thereby,as 
surety redeems the he “ave nly title; then he takes the law-curse on him- 
self, to free believers from it. And both these blessings are imputed, 
or charged to the account of every true believer. By the death of his 
surety, he is freed from condemnation; and by his alone obedience he is 
made righteous, (Rom. v. 19.) justified in the eye of the law, and ob- 
tains a legal title unto heaven. 

And, sir, there 1s nothing monstrous in this matter, however some 
may please to startle at it. Human laws, every where, a3 well as the 
divine, allow of suretiship ; which proves it is an equitable thing. If 
farmer Thomas does some common work for farmer James, the law 
imputes the work done by Thomas unto James, When a curate 
preaches for a weary rector; the law imputes the curate’s mouth to the 
silent rector. If you was overwhelmed with debts, and a friendly sure- 
tv did discharge them all: the law would impute this payment unto you, 
and acquit you of debt as effectually, as if the money had been taken 
from your own purse, and paid with your own hand. 

Indeed, though suretiship 1 is common among men, in debts of money, 
it is not practised in debts of life. For who will die for another? A 
rogue will not thrust his neck into the halter for a rogue ; and an hon- 
est man will not choose it, nor might the state consent unto it; for 
honest men are scarce. But the law itself has no abhorrence of such 
suretiship, and would gain abundant reverence by it. 

When a villian dies by the hand of justice, we attend more to the 
guilt of the sufferer, and to our own security by his death, than to the 
honor which the law receives by his execution. But if an upright man, 
and well esteemed, should freely suffer for a villain, this striking spec- 
tacle would bring much reverence to the law, and give it great solem- 
nity. 

Zaleucas, a prince of the Locrians, made a law, that every one con- 
victed of adultery, should lose both his eyes; and it happened that his 
own son was convicted of the crime. The prince was uot willing that 
the law should lose its honor, nor could the father bear to see his son 
quite blind. He therefore, orders one of his own eyes to be bored out, 
and one of his sons. Thus two eyes were given “to the tice which 
brought it more solemnity than if the son had lost both his own. In 
such a case, as he passe d along, many aby might h: Ive ¢ rie id, “there 
‘goes the blind youth, who could not let his neighbor's wife em 1c. my 
But when tke aged father stirs abroad, and is seen with an eye dug 
out; this sight of suffering innocence strikes beholders hearts with awe, 

and makes them reverence the law, and dread adulte ry. 

Pray, hold your hand a little, Doctor ; ; every honest man will strive 
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to pay his debts; and if 7 1e cannot pay the whole, will make a compo- 
sition, and pay what he can. Sucha composition I would make for my 
sinful debts, and should he ype to pay ten shillings in the pound, or a bet- 
ter penny. Tam not so vain, as to reject a surety altogether, relying 

vholly on my own ability for payment; nor can I think myself quite 
beet nt. T would there Ae have the old grazier and Jesus Christ 
jointly bound in the same bond. ‘This would look creditable ; and I could 
condescend to let the saviour sign his name first, though I paid full fif- 
teen shillings in the pound. What think you of this, Doctor? 

Sir. I think such a bond would dishonor Christ, and ruin you efectu- 
ally. If you fancy God’s authority is a trifling business, and does not 
need a surety to make whole satisfaction for sin, you would do well to 
consider what has happened to the fallen angels, for want of sucha 
surety. They sinned; and the trespass, which brought on their punish- 
ment, was a siugle one, no doubt like Adam’s. For in God’s govern- 
ment, the wages of every sin is death. Yet their single trespass has cast 
them out of heaven, curst them with a devilish nature, and doomed 
them to everlasting misery. 

You may thrust vour name into the covenant, if you ple ase, asa 
joint bondsman ; but it will be at your utter peril; for the Father and 
the Son will both reject you with abhorrence. The Father has provi- 
ded a surety for this better covenant, a sufficient surety, and named him 
sing/y, and thereby has excluded every other. And if you foist your own 
name into the covenant, as a joint bondsman, to discharge your debts ; 
what is this, but reflecting on the wisdom of the Father, as if he knew 
not how to provide a surety; and on the power of the Son, as if he 
was not able to execute his office! Sir, this is horrible presumption, 
and will be reckoned with at a proper time. God will avenge himself 
of such proud adversaries. 

Adam, though a mere man, was qualified, as a surety, to pay obedi- 
ence for all in bis loins: yet none but a God-man is qualified, to make 
atonement for disobedience. No created being can make satisfaction 
unto God for sin: the utmost he can do, is to pay his hourly debts ; 
and if the debts are hourly paid, he is still unprofitable, has no merit, 
nor deserveth even thanks ; hehas only done his duty. 

You have read what Jesns says; and what he says is trae of every 
creature, angel or man; when ye have done all things, which are com- 
manded you, say, we are unprofitable servants, we have only done our 
duty. And does the Lord thank that servant, who has done the things 
that were commanded? I suppose not. (Lake xvii. 9,10.) You do 
not thank your own servant, for doing what he is commande F and yet 
are more obliged to him, a million times, than your Maker is to you.u— 
Now, Sir, if after having done all our duty, we are yet unprofitable, 
and unworthy of the smallest thanks; prav what room is left for merit 
to make atonement ? 

This saucy idol cannot shew its face in heaven; no angel dares to 
think of merit. With tivo wings he flies, to shew his swift obedience ; 
with two, his feet are covered, to hide obedience from his eyes; and 
with two, his face is veiled, in token of unworthiness. Angels do not 
vaunt, as sinful mortals do, of their obedience and holiness; but with 
adoring wonder cry, Holy. holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts! (Isa. vi. 2, 
3,) aud pay eternal adoration to this holy Three, the Holy Father, Holy 
Son, and Ho/y Ghost. 

Merit is the fuzz-ball, which sprouteth from a dung-hill, with a pow 
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dered cap; and only g irnishes the crest of sinners, who are daily doing 


What tli VO ight not, or leaving undone waat they ought to do. (nd 
if t real wages due to sin, Is death, then a sino rs merit, and a sin- 4 
ner’s d itv. are just of as much value, und just as great a contradic- 
tion, as rait 1lOy ilty ora whore’s « iSlily 
ii Jesus Christ isa mere creature; though the head of all creation, 
and had paid most sinless obedience, he could only say at last, I have 
adou 1 ‘duty. and deserve no thanks; l am vi lt un} rofitable, and can 


. } a > 1 
ino merit for myself, much less for others. 


Butil Jesus Christ is God, he is no more bound to ke ep the creature’s 

] ‘ . 9 . A ] 
law. than an earthly masteris to do his servants work. And if he plea- 
sed to take m iis Dature, to become mans surely; though the human 


nature, being but a creature, and acting as a servant, Could merit no- 
thing ; the divine nature, joined to it by a pr rsoval union, ean merit and 


make noble satistaction. 


The law had claims of obedience upon the human nature of Christ, 
because it is a creature; but had none upon the divine ; it is the Law- 
ceiver, Whose word created all things, and whose will gives law to all. 
Ilere merit, will arise, by doing that service which it was not bound to 
do. 

If your servant does his daily wor’ faithfully, no daily thanks are 
Tiveh Lol CN pe cl “ad: he only dor Ss his duty but if a ue shbot le ids 
an helping hand freely, he merits thanks, because the service Was not 
due trom him, bat freely offered by him. We may merit from each 
other, but can merit nothing from the Lord, because our utmost service 


is ever due to him. 

Thus by the obedie.ce and death of this God-man surety, the law 
was magnified and honored, (Is. xlii. 21,) more honored, than if all 
the sintul race of men had fallen under his eternal curse for disobedi- 


lf man had paid a perfect unsinning obedience, it would have been 
his dit/e to heaven: a title founded. not on huiman merit, but on the 
Lord's fi promise, This do and thou shalt live. Without such a pro- 
sand Vi ars ol complete obedience. Yes, if ho promise hindered, God 
might drop a perfect angel into nothing; and perhaps with more 


mise, God might have dropt his creature man into nothing, after a thou- 
jus- 
tice, than we may kill a happy fly, because of his whizzing. Such an 
angel lives on courtesy and has no reason to complain, if it is with- 
drawn. While he pays obedience, his life abounds with comforts ; all 
things suited to his state are given; but he may drop into nothing, as 


he was before, if the Lord pleascth. God was under no obligation to 
vive him life; and without a promise, he is under none to prolong his 


? 
¢ 


life; and least of all to advance an human creature to a better life. 

The popish conclave has acted craftily, and more consistently than 
protestant diviues, by ‘inventing works of supererogation. For though 
these words are false, absurd, and blasphemous, yet being once allowed, 
they lay a right foundation for human merit. Ifman can do more than 
he is in duty bound to do, he may merit by such doing. And nothing 
now is wanted for the Pope, but a Cyclop’s eye of infallibility, which 
any Vulcan readily will make, to determine what these works of supe- 
rerogation are, and the church’s coflers are loaded presently with trea- 
sure. Simeon Stylites, by perching on a pillar for a month, shall pur- 
Chase pardons for a thousand adulterers and sodomites. 

But, Sir, we will take leave of the Pope’s eye, and proceed. Lvery 
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man has sinned, and has lost his heavenly title. <A sing/e trespass tor- 
feits it in man or angel, and forfeits it for ever. Jesus Christ steps in. 


as the human surety, and pavs the legal debt of pers ct obedience, and 
thus redeems the sinner’s title. Hence he is called the Lord our right- 
eousness : (Jer. xxiii. 6.) Jesus says himself, their righteousness ts of 
me. (isa. liv. 17.) and the church replies, In the Lord, have I righte- 
OUSNESS, Isa. xlv. 24. Paul s Lvs, Christ is made to (or rather, lor 
us righteousness; (1. ¢ 30.) and declares. We are made righteous- 


ness in him: (2. Cor. v. 21.) which he calls the righteousness of God; 
because it was wrought out by the God-man surety. 

When John refused baptism unto Jesus he receive d this answer, suf- 
fer it to be so now. for thus it bee mes us to fulfil all + Chl MNSNCSS.- 
(Matt. lie 15. Je suS as the holy one of Israel, needed not the laver 
ot baptism - but as Israel's sar hy, he did need it. It became him, as 
surety, to fulfil a// righteousness, moral and ritual, respecting Jews and 
Christians. On this account, he was both circumcised and baptized, 
partook of the Jewish passover, and the christian eucharist, and went 


to the yearly feasts at Jerusalem, as the law — If a single rite 


had been neglected. he would not fulfil a// righteousness, nor could 
have becn a legal surety. <A trip in one point aati e spoiled ail. 
) + . Pm . ; . 
dut, sir, man has not only forfe ited his heave nly tle bs sin; he ha 
incurred a law-curse, too, the curse of eternal d ath. Sin has both 


yarrea heaven's rute against him, and opened hell’ s gate lor him. 
Now, Jesus Christ, as man’s surety, paid this legal debt too. He was 
made a curse for us, and redeemed us from the curse. Gal. in. Lt 
aul is in rapture about this love of Christ; and so is every one, who 
fecls the blessings purctiased by it. Yet how little is this love regard- 
ed by modern gospellers!’ Who bears a dying Saviour on his heart 
and thinks or talks about him? A melancholy proof of man’s fallen 
nature ; of his deep ingratitude and folly! Sure we must outmafch a 
devil here: His heart would leap for joy, to hear the tidings of a sure 
ty; yet men will pass the surety by, some with no regard, and some 
Wilh much Contempt. 

hus Jesus sets the fallen sinner on his legs again, pays the law debt 
of com; lete obedience, to redeem our title; then takes the law-curse 
on himself, to free us from it. 

Why, Doctor, this is charming news, indeed: but if this be all that 
is needtul for salvation, | do not see how any can misearry. Satan 
may as well bar up his gates: he will not catch a single straggler.— 
My neighbor Fi//pot, who comes reeling home at night from the Che- 
que Fe stands as good a <¢ hi ince as the ors azile r who goes Se be rly t to by d. 
How is this Doctor? Me thinks | do not like it, that Ned Fillpot should 
stagger alter me to heaven, and get perhaps as good a crown as myse If. 
This will never do, Something surely must 9e wrought iv us, as well 
as something done for us. 

True, Sir, much must be wrought in us, not indeed to purchase sal- 
vation, which is already purchased by the surety; but to dispose and 
enable us to receive salvation freely, and behave suitab/y for it. Jesus 
Christ has not only redeemed us from the curse, and bougiit our title 
but has also porch ised grace to sanctify our nature, and thereby give 
us meetness tor glory. This grace is alw: Lys given to the h leis of dae 
{o prepare them for it; and the benefits of Christ’s obedience in lite 
and death are made over to them, and sealed on the conscience 
by the Holy Spirit. Thus they have an inward witness of de- 
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liverance from the curse, with a legal title unto heaven, and a gospel 
a for it. This meetness springs from regeneration, or a spirit- 
ual life begun and carried on in the soul, as a preparation for the spi- 


ritual worship of heaven, And the spiritual life differs from the merely 
moral one. as animal motion ditlers from mechanic motion, or as a man’s 
walking differs from a clock’s going. ‘The clock may go wel/, but has 


not animal life; and a man may walk we//, yet have no spiritu: il life. 

Now, sir, observe the case of mere professors. They talk of honesty 
and deceucy, and feed upon their withered moral skeleton; but know 
not how to eat the flesh and drink the blood of Christ. An application 
of the gospel blessings to their heart, 13 neither sought nor wanted. 
They hear that Jesus Christ has died, and are satisfied with this report; 
but his blood, the virtue of it, must be sprinkled on the conscience, or 
it avails them nothing; will neither bring them gospel-peace nor gos- 
pel-holiness. Paul and Peter speak of the sprinkling of this blood; (1 
Pet. i. 2. Heb. xii. 24,) and through this sprinkling, the atonement is 
received by a sinner, and his heart is sweetly drawn to love and fol- 
low Jesus. Nothing but partaking of Christ’s blessings, will effectually 
engage the heart to Christ; then he draws us with the cords of a man, 
and the love of Christ constrains us. 

All the blessings of salvation have been purchased by Jesus, and are 
at his disposal. He gives them when, and where, and how he pleaseth. 
And do aa you expect, Sir, to dispose of freely, what you have bought 
fairly ! Jesus saith, I give eternal life unto them; (John x. 28.) and 
what is freer than a gift? and lest you should think him an usurper, he 
declares, and pray obse ‘rve his declaration, a// things are di livered unto 
me by my Father. (Matt. xi. 27.—John iii. 35.) ll persons and all 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, are at my disposal surrendered into 
my hands by the Father, on account of my undertaking the work of 
mediator. 

So Jesus reigneth, in his human nature, king supreme, disposing of 
all persons and all blessings, as he pleaseth; and must reign, till a// his 


Joes are made his footstool: then the kingdom will be administered as 


before, not by the hand of this God-man mediator ; but God, the three 
one God, will be all in all. In the mean time, Jesus calls and quickens 
whom he will, (John v. 21.) gives repentence and faith, bestows pardon 
and justification, aflords grace to sanctified believers, and perseverence 
to bring them safe to glory. Thus the faithful say with David, Salva- 
tion is of the Lord; and sing hosannahs not to their own wisdom, 
strength or merit, but to God and the Lamb forever. 

Indeed, Doctor, I must cudgel you: Icanholdno long. My patience 
is worn down to the stump, and the stump is going. What a cypher 
you make of the poor grazier; and what a hobby- horse of human na- 
ture ! according to your account, she has no more eyes, ears or hands to 
help herself, than an oyster. Why, your pic ture of nature is so horrid 
black, it would even fright a chimney- -sweeper! What! have I no 
power in myself to begin the Christian life; and when begun, no 
strength to carry iton? Am Lin debt to Jesus C hrist for every thing? 

Please to drop 4 your cudgel, Sir, and I will give an answer. A va- 
pouring staff does not suit my fancy. Youare indebted unto Christ for 
every good you do possess, and to ‘yourself for all the evil you do com- 
mit. Jesus Christ is the author and finisher of every good thing in the 
spiritual, rational and animal life ; he is ¢ alpha and omega in them all. 

No animal has life till he gives it; and no animal has power, when 
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_ life, to prolong its life a moment. It may eat and drink ; yet food 


Band |: quor are not life, but means of life. We live not by hread alone, 


but by the word of God. That word, which bringeth food, must give it 
blessing, and then it nourisheth. 

When Christ creates an idiot, all the schoolsin the worldcannot give 
him reason, because he is born without it. 

And where a rational nature is given, and means used for its cultiva- 
tion, still they are but means, which profit some, and help not others 
though alike diligent. E very opening of the understanding, eve ry fais 
provement in science, and every invention in handicrafts, with all skill 
in working, comes wholly from ‘Jesus, who is called the light of men, 
(John i. 4.) and calls himself the light of the world, (John viii. 12. He 
opens a bedidins understanding, as he opens a budding rose. 

Whatever light men have, it procee ‘ds from Christ alone. And he 
ean give this light gradually ; or give it all at once, as he did to Adam: 
and as he did to Bezaleel and Aholiab, two brick-makers, who were 
furnished immediately with wisdom of heart, and shill of hand, for en- 
graving, carving, embroidery, and all kind of work. (Exod. xxxv. 30.) 

He can make men forget their native language, and speak divers oth- 
ers, in a moment, as he did at Babel: or be can make men retain their 
native language, and speak divers others, in a moment, as he did at 
Pentecost. 

Courage too proceeds from Jesus. When he would exalt a nation, 
five of them shall chase an hundred ; and when he would depress a na- 
tion. they shall fly when none pur sucth. (Levit. xxvi. 8—17.) 

Neither has a rational nature any power to preserve itself. A philo- 
sopher, engaged in study, and surrounded with literature, may turn an 
idiot, or fall distracted, in a moment; and he would do so, if not sup- 
ported secretly by Jesus: his visitution preserveth our spirit. (Job x. 
12.) 

Pe : here the animal and rational nature are given, a man is yet void 

’ lite spiritual, till Jesus Christ bestows it; as void of life spiritual, 
as an idiot is of life rational. And as none but Jesus could give an 
idiot rational life, so none but he can give a rational man spiritual life. 

This life was lost at the fall, and never is recovered till Jesus quick- 
ens us. And till this life is recovered, men are only Christian ghosts, 
having semblance without substance, resting on a broken bed of duties, 
and wiil find as much relief from it, as an hungry stomach from a paint- 
ed feast. 

Paul, | suppose, alludes to the spiritual life, wher writing to a Chris- 
tian chorch, styled elsewhere spiritual men: he prays that spirit, soul 
and body, may be preserved blameless ; (1 Thess. v. 23,) which three 
portions, make up (what he calls the 6AcxAnpo of a Christian man, or) 
the whole dot of nature assigned him by the Lord, 

When spiritual life is given, a man is born of the Spirit, (John iii. 6,) 
and finds divine communion through the Spirit; but has no power in 
himself to preserve the life which is begun; no more power to continue 
or enlarge his spiritual life, than his rational or animal life. Means of 
grace must be used, but these are nothing more than means still. The 
support, increase and continuance of the spiritual life are wholly from 
Jesus, in whom we live end move and have our being. 

(To be continued, ) 
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Arr. IV. The Rev. Dr. M’Crie. 
It has become our melancholy task to notice in our pages the sudden 
and premature decease of this eminent and lamented minster of Christ, 
which took place on Wednesday, the 5th day of August, at half past 
twelve noon. So recent, so sudden, so totally unexpected is this alarm- 
ing dispensation, that it demands an effort even yet to realize what our 
pen must record,—that the name which but yesterday was ranked with 
the most respected of the living, has now passed to its place among thy 
illustrious dead. The principal circumstances attending this mournful 
event are too public to require repetition; and we have considered it 
sufficient to give these in the language of some excellent notices which 
appeared in the newspapers at the time. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to such facts as may not be so generally known, and may 
prove interesting to our readers. The health of this distinguished man 
had been for a considerable time past in such a declining, or rather pre- 
carious state, as to occasion considerable anxiety to his friends. His 
frame, though of late apparently robust, had been for some years sub- 
jected to severe attacks of disease, particularly that acute disorder known 
by the name of te douloureux, accompained with erisypelas, which  re- 
duced his strength to such a degree as to unfit him, for a considerable 
time afterwards, for any exertion. I1is last attack of this nature was in 
the month of May last, when his recovery was more lingering than usual. 
During the summer his strength rallied so far as to enable him to under- 
take several long journies in different directions, and to assist at various 
sacraments, on Which occasion he seemed in the enjoyment of good 
health and spirits, and discharged his duties with more than his usual vi- 
gour and acceptableness. He felt particularly anxious to visit the be- 
reaved congregation of his lamented friend, the late Mr. Smith of Kil- 
winning, to whom he administered, much to tueir refreshment, the conso- 
lations which his own flock was so soon to require. Indeed, in the whole of 
this progress in visiting the churches, which was extended far beyond its 
usual limits, he seems to have been guided by a special Providence, and 
leftsuch an impression on every congregation which enjoyed the benefit 
of his ministrations, that now he has been removed, they cannot help re- 
garding his visit as a parting blessing left behind to them by this favored 
servant of the Lord. Ministers and people speak with one voice of the 
heavenly unction, the solemn pathos, and remarkable power which 
characterized his labors during this season, in such a way as to show that 
his soul was fast ripening for the rest which awaited it, and preparing 
to take its flight for ever from the scene of his earthly labours. The mat- 
ter and the manner of his discourses could not have been made more ap- 
propriate to such a consummation, had he known assuredly that “those 
among whom he had gone preaching the kingdom of God should see his 
face no more.” “ The better, even the heavenly country,”—* the city 
which God has prepared” for those that love him,—the love of Christ,-- 
the duty of his people in times of trial and in the prospect of judgment— 
these were the topics he chietly dwelt on, and they were urged in a strain 
of lofty devotion, which carried the conviction to all, that the good of 
souls and the glory of his Master lay nearer his heart than the rewards 
of literary toils, the incense of human applause, or any sublunary object 
Whatever. 
While thus actively engaged, however, in the work of his Divine Mas- 
ter, he received several warnings of the fatal disease by which he was 
soon to be removed from the service of the Church on earth, From 
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some internal symptoms, he had felt for some time before that his con- 
stitution Was giving way, and to some of his re ae and intimate friends 
he expressed himself persuaded (in the same way as his friend, Dr. 
Thomson, bad done before him.) that he would die soon and suddenly. 
He complained much of his strength being overtasked, that he had too 
much to do, and frequently said that he would never be able to bring his 
intended Lif ef Calvin to a conclusion. This, however, did not seem 
to give him much uneasiness; he had done enough, he said, to enable 
another to finish it after him. On Sabbath he preached in his own pul- 
pit twice with his usual animation. He lectured in the forenoon on John 
xxi. 15—18, and it is remarkable, that had he lived to officiate another 
Sabbath, he would tn all probability have finished this book. In the af- 
ternoon he prear hed on that striking text, Matt. ui. 12, ** Whose fan is in 
his hand.” éce.. of which all that heard it declare that a more solemn 
and impressive discourse they had seldom, if ever, heard from his lips. 
In the evening of this his last Sabbath on earth, he was remarkably 
cheerful. so much so as to excite the observation of his nearest frie “nds. 
On Monday he was much ia his usual health, and entertained a small 
arty of friends at dinner, On Tuesday afternoon, the 4th of August, 
e was seized with a sudden and severe attack of pain. From this he was 
relieved by medicine, aud to lis anxious friends expressed no fears of 
any imimediate danger. Shortly after he fell into a slumber, which soon 
assumed an alarming character. He had gradually and insensibly sunk 
into a stupor, out of which it was found impossible to awaken him to 
consciousness. The disease had taken the appearance of apoplexy ; and 
surrounded by numbers of grieving and awe-stricken friends, who had 
collected to witaess the last moments of their beloved pastor, without a 
groan or struggle, his spirit entered into rest. At his death, he was in 
the 68d year of his age, and 40th of his ministry. 

Thus has de ‘parte d from us, in the full career of his usefulness, in the 
full possession of his mental powers, in the height of his fame, and at a 
period of life when he might have calculated on enjoying the fruits of his 
labors for some time to e¢ me,—a man whose loss the Church and the 
world, as well as his flock aud his friends, will long have cause to de- 
plore. We are no fricnis to fulsome panegyrics over the dead, and 
were we disposed to indujge in them on this occasion, we would be 
checked by remembering the extreme mod -sty of the deceased,—his sen- 
sitive aversion to personal adulation when alive, and his well-known re- 
pugnance to the practice of lauding departed worthies, in language 
which they would have shrunk from hearing applied to them in their 
life time. But though, in the present case, to pourtray must be to praise, 
an 1 the more faithful the picture, the more must our language assume 
the appearance of flattery, regard for the living, as well as justice, grati- 
tude, and respect to the memory of the dead,—and above all, the honor 
of the grace of God, by which he was what he was, (alas! that we must 
now speak of him in the past tense,) urges us to attempt, in our feeble 
way, to give some idea of him as a man, a minister, and a public charac- 
ter, le aving it to another to do justice to his life in the form of memoir. 

We express only what every one that knew Dr. M’Crie must have ob- 
served, when we say, that the most striking part of h.s character consist- 
ed in the singular combination it presented of a variety of excellencies 
seldom to be | met with in the same individual. In his natural disposi- 
tion, there was a high-toned energy, and Wauat in the best sense may be 
called deep passion, united with an amazing power of self-control. In- 
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tense feeling was doubtless the leading feature of his mind, but so com. 
pletely was this held in check, so ste adily was it regulated, that to many 
who knew him superficially, caution might seem to be the predominat- 
ine trait. Nor was this m »deration superinduced as an extr aie ous ¢ “4 
a over the rest of his character ; 1t formed an essential element of 
and was the fruit of that very energy of mind which required its exer- 
cise. Connected with this prominent feature, was his enlightened, and 
at the same time ardent and enthusiastic patriotism, his high regard for 
the true rights and liberties of man, civil and religious, which appeared 
in every part of his life, as it does in every page of his writings, and 
which he held with a firmness and consistence y which no change of par- 
ties, no practical misap plications of his favorite prince iple s, exemplified in 
the varied events which had passed before him, and in the shifting scenes 
of worldly politics, could shake cr subdue. W hile on this part of his 
character, we cannot fail to reca!! the ardor and promptitude with which 
he appe ared in behalf of the pers: ‘cuted Protestants in rane , and more 
lately in the cause of the injured Greeks. His public appearances on 
these oecasions not more delighted than astonished those who had only 
heard of him as the quict pastor, or the plodding student. All this was 
engrafted on sound and deep-rooted religious principle. There was a 
nobility of spirit about him—a high sense of integrity and independence, 
that may be traced in those bursts of honest and virtuous indignation 
with which he visited every thing like tergiversation or waut of princi- 
ple, and the readiness with which he appeared in vindication of injured 
worth, in the persons both of the living and the dead. in the case of the 
latter, particularly, it assumed all the attributes of a chivalrous passion ; 
inducing him to devote his time, talents, ease, health, and life itself, to 





the arduous pursuit of truth through the intricate and untrodden paths of 


history, and to rescue from oblivion and from objoquy the names and 
deeds of our Scottish reformers. He could be grave without being mo- 
rose,—severe, but without the least tincture of rancour or asperity. 
None who ever witnessed the occasional corruscations of this spirit, as 
exhibited in his public appearances, will forget the impressioa produced 
by the indignant rebuke, the withering sarcasm, or the stirring appeal, 
as they flashed from his expressive eye, and shook every fibre of lus ani- 
mated frame,—a natural eloquence, peculiar to himself, which seemed to 
rise above the ordinary efforts of elocution by spurning all its ordi- 
nary rules, 

These were the obvious traits of his character which might be seen 
by all; the more unobtrusive and amiable qualities, for which he was 
not less distinguished, appeared on a closer inspection, and could only be 
thoroughly appreciated by long acquaintance. Of his piety, it is unne- 
cessary to say more, than that it was not less decidedly realized in his 
private walk, than it breathed in his public ministrations. Of his ware 
restedness it is equally needless to speak; numerous instances of 1 
which we cannot now specify, are engraven on the memories of many ; 
indeed, if there was any part of his nature which he perinitted to border 
on excess, it was this ; his contempt of wealth, and of all unseemly me- 
thods of acquiring it, leading him to decline as dishonorable every thing 
that bore even the aspect of literary jobbing. In his private character, 
none who were admitted to his society need to be reminded of the per- 
fect ease, the benignity, the unceremonious cheerfulness of his manners, 
amounting occasionally to playfulness and ple asantry, which made him 
accessible to all, and inspired confidence in young an’ old; and many 
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ean tell of the steadiness of his friendships, the affectionate interest with 
which he entered into the cases of distress submitted to him, and the rea- 
diness with which he communicated his valued counsel and advice. 
With such qualities, it may be conceived what he proved as a husband 
and a father. It would be unpardonable, however, to omit noticing two 
features of his private character, which secured him the respect and af- 
fection gained by his other quali ties :—a singular pr udence, which ena- 
bled him, without the aid of chicane ry, or sacrificing principle to peace, 
to steer his way, both in public and private life, and through the most 
trying circumstances, with a blamelessness and inoflensiveness of deport- 
ment, seldom exemplified, and whic h, we truly believe, has not left him, 
it any thing could ever have found him, a single enemy upon earth. To 
the other trait we have alre vady alluded, —his unaffected mode sty. Ofno 
man could it be said with such truth.—he “blushed to find it fame.” 
in truth, he seemed as anxious to avoid human applause as other men 
are to gain it. In his etforts to do so, however, there was no semblance 
of aflectation: it was his native temper, for which he himself took no 
credit, and to avoid the praise of which, he would even do violence to 
himself; evemplifying the beautiful picture which Leighton has drawn 
of humility—** He would not care to do some things on purpose that 
might seem arrogant, to carry humility unseen, that doth so naturally de- 
light in covering all graces, and is sorry that it cannot do so without be- 
ing seen itself.” 

As a preacher, his exeellencies were peculiarly his own. The ground 
work of all his minis trations was the communication of divine knowle dge, 

—particularly, the knowledge of Christ and him ccucified. It was 
through injorming the judgme nt, by plain but striking exhibitions of 
Scriptural truth, that he sought to reach the grand practical end of the 
Christian ministry. From the whole tone and tenor of his doc ‘trine, the 
inupression Was practical. lis mode was not to talk about the blessed- 
ness of the gospel, but by leading to its sources, to infuse it. There was 
no theorizing in his discourses, no attempts to shine, by striking out ori- 
ginal views of doctrine, or startling interpretations of Scripture In his 
theology, there was a catholicity which led him almost invariably, to fix 
on the generally received creed and commentary of the Protestant 
Church, and confine his ingenuity, his acuteness, and his fancy, to the 
task of throwing around the familiar truths of the gospel a light that 
seemed to render them almost palpable, and a charm approaching to that 
of novelty. 

As a lecturer, he is acknowledged by all who heard him to have been 
unrivailed. Wherein the peculiar excellence of this department of his 
ministerial work lay, it is difficult to describe,—so entirely did it differ 
from the ordinary models from which we are accustomed to take our 
ideas of lecturing. It gives us great pleasure to understand, that the Doc- 
ior has left many of his sermons and lectures in a state ready for publi- 

cation: and froin these the public may soon have an opportunity of judg- 
ing, though denied the high advantage of the living manner and voice of 
the speake r, the characteristic excellences to which we can now only 
allude. 

Those who have heard him in pray er, W ill realize as if they heard him 
still, and will ever retain, the solemn impression produced by his man- 
ner of performing this part of divine service, while with a mind evider.t- 
ly wrapt up in the contemplation of the Being whom he addressed, his 


thoughts clothed themselves naturally without either the studied fluen: y 
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of premediation, or the strained effort of invention, in the most striking 
and appropriate language, welling out from the fountain of a heart which 
needed no other prompting than its own devout emotions, and no other 
liturgy than that of the Scriptures, the reservoir whence he drew his co- 
pious and ever-varied supplies. 

As a minister, the hearts of his congregation were his, and were be- 
coming more and more so every day: his loss to them must be, in many 
respects, irreparable. They were justly proud of their minister; if that 
expression can be applied to the high value which they set on their near 
relation to one who, in addition to ministerial qualifications which chal- 
lenged their admiration, and which had never reached a higher point in 
their esteem than at the period when he was removed trom them, occu- 
pied so lofty a place in the estimation of the country and of the world. 
With him they never had occasion to disagree; and a more respecttul, af- 
fectionate flock, a more happy and harmonious session, never perhaps re- 
warded or aided the labors of a Christian pastor. It may be proper 
here to correct a statement in one of the notices subjoined, that in con- 
sequence of his deposition by the religious body to which he formerly 
beionged, Dr. M‘Crie was “thrown destitute on the world;” which may 
lead some to suppose that few or none of his criginal congregation ad- 
hered to him atter that event; whereas the truth 1s, that the major and 
better part of his flock never left him. Whatever personal consequences 
he may himself have anticipated from the step which he took, having 
never appealed to the sympathy of his pecple by making his own ease 


the theme of his ministrations, but having thrown himself onthe care of 


his heavenly Master, he was agreeably relieved by the sympathy and the 
support of more than he ever calculated on, several of whom “remain 
unto this present.” We must, however, decline the task of exhibiting 
the display of his patience in suffering, his meekness, forbearance, and 
furgiveness, or the wisdcem, perseverance, and fidelity, with which he 
devoted himself to the cause in which his heart was so deeply engaged. 

Faults he surely had. We have known him long, and cannot say we 
ever discovered them, except in, or connected with, the excess of vir- 
tues:—excessive disinteresteduess—a faulty unselfishness—an inverted 
observation of himself, and others—turning the diminishing glass on him- 
self, and the magnifying cn others. He could feel keenly, but it was for 
the distresses of others; or if he was touched on his own account, it 
was in scorn of some imputed meanness, or implied want of confidence: 
if the warmth of indignant expression ever escaped from him, it was in 
defence of an injured friend, or the insulted dignity of truth. if any ex- 
ccllence seemed to prevail in his later deportment, it was that which is 
now perfected—a large good will to his fellow-men—an expansive chari- 





ty to his fellow-Christians, which seemed, as he approached the close of 


his career, to assume the form of paternal impartiality, leading him to 
act rather as the umpire than as the partizan in their various controver- 
sies, aud beautifully exhibiting “the fruit of the Spirit in all goodness.” 
-\s a literary character, it is not our province to enter on his merits; 
but cur sketch would be deficient in faithfulness, were we to omit notic- 
ing the services he has dene to the Church by his writings. It was as a 
hist rian he was distinguished while he lived, and his labors, in vindica- 
ine the religious reformation of his country, will endear his name tv pos- 


teriy. and perpetuate his fame and his usefuiness. As the biagron er of 


Eine and Melville, his name will go down wiih th: m to ¢istant ages. 
Lr, M‘Cnie selected his theme ata period when its woriu and impor- 
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tance were not appreciated even as they are now with a magnanimity 
which ennobled his spirit, and often directed his regards to a suffering 
cause. His attention was first turned to the study of the history of the 
Church in his native land, by his beiag involved, in early life, in the con- 
troversy regarding the duties of the civil magistrate in reference to reli- 
gion; and thus, to his ardent desire to satisfy his mind on a question which 
now threatens to shake the foundations of civil and religious society, the 
world owes one of the most interesting and popular biographies that have 
ever appeared—the life of John Knox. Many, we fear, applaud this and 
his following work, the Life of Andrew Melville, without perceiving that 
their main design is to assert the spirituality and independence of the 
Church of Christ—to show how these may be maintained compatibly 
with a national recognition of her rights, and support of her external fa- 
bric—and to rouse the church of Scotland, in particular to shake from 
her every thing inconsistent with her liberties and efficiency as a Chris- 
tian establishment. The author did not anticipate the honor which his 
own times have conferred on him; and we will not attempt to predict the 
manner in which his works shall be estimated by those who will reap 
the more extended fruits which the application of his principles shall 
produce on religion and liberty. The ability, the research, wisdom, 
candor, fearless fortitude, unimpeached fidelity, and subduing modesty 
of the historian ; the strain of piety and patriotism which pervades all 
his writings; the o'Tects they have already produced, and those which 
they seem prepared to accomplish; these and many other topics must 
engage the pen of the biographer who offers to the world a life of the 
author of Knox and Melville. 

The cotemporeries of Dr. M’Crie appear to have been unanimous in 
voting him the honor of Ecclesiastical Historiographer to his country. 
Whatever any wished to see accomplished in that line, was invariably 
assigned to him, and suchas will take the trouble to collect from the pe- 
riodicals of the day the tasks thus publicly alotted, will find employment 
prepared for him far more than sufficient to have occupied all his days 
aad nights. Many have regretted that the Doctor did not, in the Life of 
Boyd, Baillie, or Henderson, carry forward the History of the Church of 
Scotland, nor can we blame any for wishing to have seen the transac- 
tions from 1638 to 1650, narrated by him who had done his work so well 
in the history of the first reformation. We have no doubt that with re- 
spect to the line in which he chose to direct his historical labors after 
the completion of the Life of Melville, his reasons were completely satis- 
fying to his own mind, and that he would have made out a stronger case 
than any other can make for him. We may say, however, that the in- 
credible labor to which he submitted in accomplishing his two great 
works—the fact that, at the close of the last of the two, he sunk down 
under a degree of exhaustion from which his bodily frame does not seem 
ever to have entirely recovered—what he accomplished in the illustra- 
tion and defence of the principles of the Second Reformation—his works 
on Italy and Spain—and the preparations which he had made for fur- 
nishing the so much desired Lite of Calvin—leave no room to regret the 
manner in which his valuable tume was devoted. 

Dr. M’Crie did not write for fame, and he proved it by a steadfast 
adherence to his great cause, in its bad as well as its good report. He 
was all his days a genuine. Seceder, and took joyfully all the duty and all 
the suffering appointed to him in maintaining a consistent title to that de- 
spised name, 
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We are perfectly sensible that multitudes who honor his name in its 
alliance with those of Knox and Melville, can hardly digest its relation 
to that diminutive communion with which it was so long associated.— 
Nor are we unprepared to admit that, from his single name, that little 
ecclesiastical society derived nearly the whole of its worldly repute, and 
that they are in no small danger of grafting an unprofitable feeling of 
vanity on the interest which he permitted them to claim in him, and for- 
setting their solemn responsibility in improving for themselves and oth- 
ers the distinguished privileges which they enjoyed in the ministry and 
fellowship of so great and so good a man. 

We wish, however, to think and speak of him in his relation to that 
great cause, Which he considered, not as receiving honor from, but im- 
parting honor to all its adherents. In his own words, we give the as- 
pect under which he contemplated the Secession, and which bound his 
heart to it. “The profession of Seceders,” he says in hts Appendix to 
Sermons on Unity, “while it rests on the ground common to all true 
Protestants, the supreme authority of scripture, embraces the general 
interests of Christianity, and gives them their due place and importance. 
Whatever others as Christians, Protestants, or Presbyterians glory in, 
they vindicate as theirs too, and have embodied in thei testimony.— 
With respect to those things by which they are distinguished in princi- 
ple or in practice from other denominations of Presbyterians, and which 
will be called their peculiarities, they plead that these are either ex- 
pressly warranted by the word of God and the subordinate formularies 
of the Church of Scotland, or follow from them as conclusions from pre- 
mises, aud corrollaries from geometrial axioms.” 

Dr. M’Crie considered the cause of the Secession as the suitable ap- 
pearance of his day for the principles of the First and Second Re- 
formation. With his convictions, he would have gloried in being 
found among the rank and file of its witnesses; it is left to us to view 
him as aman chosen of God, and singularly qualified to per orm very 
eminent service for its preservation and maintenance. It would require 
pages more numerous than we can allot to the subject, to relate the la- 
bors of this, the last the world has yet seen of the great defenders of 
Secession principles. There are, however, monuments and trophies rai- 
sed by his own hand. “The Statement,”’ the Sermons on the Unity of 
the Church, with its appendix,—the Historical part of the Testimony of 
Original Seceders, and his share in framing the late “ Reasons of a Fast,” 
appointed by that body, are the records of his consistency, zeal, and 
ability, in behalf of an interest for which he was so willing to spend and 
be spent. ‘The little community to which he was a iriend so affection- 
ate, so active, and so efficient, will feel deeply the loss they have sustain- 
ed. They know that the man whom all so much loved and revered, 
was the most humble among them, and that, so far from presuming to 
dictate, it was with great difficulty he could be prevailed on to take that 
leading part in discussion which all were ready to yield to him, or to de- 
liver those judgments which seldom failed to carry universal agreement. 

He loved the Church of his native land; but he loved it too well to 
love any thing but its excellences, or to seek any thing but its good.— 
Many regret that he died without wearing its highest honors ;—we who 
have seen him under many aspects, verily believe that they would have 
been a burden to him. He would have shed tears of joy for the reco- 
very of the Church of Scotland to truth and public duty ; but as to him- 
selt, his language would have been,—* Let thy rewards be to another.” 
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In connexion with this, we cannot help stating, that nothing for a long 
time seemed to give him more unfeigned satisfaction than to see that 
Church asserting her intrinsic power in the appointment of the late day 
of public fasting: a day wh ich he himself celebrated by public services, 
which will not soon be forpotte n by those who heard them. 

For the length of this sketch, which has extended far be yond our orl- 
ginal intention, we offer no apology. Our friends will excuse the teel 
ings that have overstepped, on such an occasion, the ordinary limits of 
such notices. We leave them, at present, to draw in silence the moral 
and religious reflections which such an event is fitted to excite, and in- 
vite them meanwhile to join with us in the prayer, never more necessary 
than now,—* Help, Lord: for the godly man ceaseth, the faithful fail 
from the children of men.”—Presbyterian Magazine. 


$$ _________e 


Art. 5. On the desecration of the Sabbath. 

At the late meeting of the General Assembly, the following report 
was adopted. 

The committee to whom was referred Overture No. 5, relating to 
the Christian Sabbath, respectfully report, 

That they have given to the consideration of it all that attention 
which circumstances would permit, and are prepared to submit to the 
Assembly the results of their deliberations, 

One important fact cannot be denied. The desecration of the Sab- 
bath is certainly increasing, with fearful rapidity, in almost every part 
of our beloved country. A solemn and alarming crisis has already 
come. Unless the slumbering energies of the church are speedily 
aroused, to arrest the progress of this growing evil, the entire oblitera- 
tion of the Sabbath will, at no distant day, be the result. 

It is necessary only to look into our large cities and villages on the 
Sabbath ; or to glance the eye along our navigable rivers, and over our 
re lakes; or to trace the extended lines of our canals and rail- 
roads; or listen to the perpetual rumbling of loaded vehicles on all our 
trave | d roads, in order to be convinced that Sabbath breaking has al- 
ready become a sin of giant growth in our land. It is indeed a wide 
spread, deep seated, unblushing evil. It enters boldly into almost every 
commercial interest in the country ; and embraces, direc tly or indirect- 
ly. in its broad sweep of mischief, a vast multitude of individuals, and 
what is still worse, an alarming proportion of these offenders belung to 
the church of the living God. Here is the root of the evil. The 
church has become a deliberate partaker in this great sin. In this way 
has her warning voice been well nigh silenced, her redeeming power 
over the community paralyzed, and the salutary restraints of a consis- 
tent example effectually 1 vacated. 

Reformation, then must begin at the house of God. If the church 
alone can, under God, save the Sabbath from being abolished, she must 
first reforma her own conduct. In entering upon the work, it must not 
be forgotten that, in its failure or success are involved the best interests 
of the church, of our country, and the world. 

The rest of the Sabbath is the only wise and adequate provision for 
the wants of the animal system. The influence of the Sabbath can 
8* 
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alone be relied on to sustain our free institutions, to extend the empire 
of law, to preserve domestic order and happiness; and to continue the 
bare existence of morality and religion in the world. The abandon- 
ment of the Sabbath is, therefore, nothing less than resigning all that 
is sacred and dear to a Christian people, for time and for eternity. 

It is certain, that whatever is done to rebuke and arrest the profana- 
tion of the Sabbath, must be done immediately. ‘The work of reform 
cannot be delayed without hazarding the irretrievable loss of all the 
blessings which flow from the observance of that day. The task has 
already become formidable and difficult. It is not, however, altogeth- 
er hopeless. The Sabbath may yet be restore, and its blessings per- 
petuated. The church and the ministry can, under God, do all that 
the exigency demands. 

Let this Assembly do their whole duty—lift vp a voice of strength ; 
send outa loud note of alarm; determine, in the strength of the Lord, 
to carry out, in their practical relations to the Sabbath, the true princi- 
ples of Christian discipline ; and the whole church may be cleansed, the 
Sabbath reinstated, and this great and guilty nation saved. Till this is 
done, the power of every other Christian enterprise will be circumscri- 
bed and fluctuating. 

Nothing that is pure and holy can flourish without the Sabbath. The 
Sabbath reform is the fundamental enterprise. Jt is utterly vain to 
think of substituting any other conservative power. The question of 
rescuing the Sabbath from general profanation is, absolutely, a question 
of life and death, to every Christian denomination in the world. Such 
is the momentous nature of the subject under consideration. 

Your committee rejoice that in this work, ad/ hearts may unite, and 
every minor difference be forgotten. Here is common ground. ‘The 
Sabbath of the Lord is the inheritance of all true Christians; and there 
is work enough for all. The church must revive her wholesome dis- 
cipline—the ministry must cry aloud and spare not—the press must be 
enlisted, the whole community aroused—the entire instrumentality 
which God has prepared for preserving his own institutions, must be 
called forth, and kept in untiring requisition. For the purpose of ena 
bling the General Assembly more effectually to speak their sentiments 
to the churches, and the nation, your committee recommend the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the observance of the Sabbath, is indispensable to the 
enjoyment of civil and religious liberty; and furnishes the only security 
for eminent and abiding prosperity, either to the church or the na- 
tion. 

That the growing desecration of the Sabbath in our country must be 
speedily arrested, and the habits of the community essentially reformed, 
or the blessings of the Sabbath, civil, social, and religious, will soon be 
irrevocably lost. 

That in as much as the work of a general reformation belongs, under 
God, to the Christian church, it is the duty of the church to apply the 
convictions of a firm and efficient discipline, to all known violations of 
the Sabbath, on the part of her members. 

That in as much as ministers of the gospel must act a conspicuous 
part in every successful effort to do away this sin, it is their solemn 
duty to maintain, by faithful preaching and consistent practice, the rule 
of entire abstinence from all profanations of the Lord’s day ; uniformly 
avoiding even the appearance of evil. 
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That this Assembly deer it an immorality to journey, or transact 
any secular business, or give and receive social visits on the Sabbath; 
for to own stock in such establishments as stages, steam boats, rail 
roads and the like, which are employed in violation of that holy day. ] 
[The part included in brackets above was stricken out, and the amend- 
ment proposed by Dr. Miller in the two following paragraphs was 
adopted :] 

That in the judgment of this General Assembly, the owners of stock 
in the steam boats, canals, rail roads, &c. who are in the habit of viola- 
ting the Sabbath, are lending their property and their influence to one 
of the most wide-spread, alarming, and deplorable systems of Sabbath 
desecration, which now grieve the hearts of the pious, and disgrace the 
church of God. 

That it be respectfully recommended to the friends of the Lord’s 
day, as soon as possible, to establish such means of public conveyance 
as shall relieve the friends of the Sabbath from the necessity under 
which they now labor, of travelling at any time in vehicles which ha- 
bitually violate that holy day; and thus prevent them from being 
partakers in other men’s sin’s, in this respect. 

That the power of the pulpit and the press must be immediately put 
in requisition on behalf of a dishonored Sabbath; that the magnitude 
and remedy of the evils, which its violation involves, may be fully un- 
derstood by the whole community. 

That this Assembly solemnly enjoin it upon the churches under their 
care to adopt, without delay, all proper measures for accomplishing a 
general and permanent reformation from the sin of Sabbath-breaking, 
and a'l its attendant evils. 

That a committee of one from each Synod under the care of this As 
sembly be now appointed, to hold correspendence with ministers and 
churches, for the purpose of carrying out and applying the leading prin- 
ciples of the foregoing report and resolutions. 

That the foregoing report and resolutions, be published in those news- 
papers, secular and religious, which are friendly to the observance of 
the Sabbath. 


Art. VI. The case of Mr. Barnes. 

We had intended to lay befcre our readers the whole proceedings of 
the late General Assembly in the above case, but being so perfectly dis- 
gusted with much of those proceedings, we shall content ourselves with 
publishing merely the winding up of the affair. From this our readers 
will see that heresy is triumphant in the Presbyterian church. Pela- 
gianisin is declared by her highest tribunal to be consistent with truth, 
yea, to be the truth taught in the Bible and set forth in the formula- 
ries of the Westminster divines! We have long thought that this nu- 
merous, and in many particulars, highly respectable church was “rot- 
ten to the core” in regard to doctrine, but we were not prepared to see 
the decision of the Synod of Philadelphia in the case of Mr. Barnes, 
reversed by such an overwhelming majority of the delegates of said 
church, in General Assembly convened. “The Presbyterian” thinks, 
the orthodox are on the gaining hand, and that by perseverance 
they will soon become triumphant in that body, and consequently that 
the Augean stable will soon be cleansed. We think differently, though 
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we hope we may be mistaken. It is the nature of leaven to leaven the 
whole lump. What prospect of succeeding has orthodoxy in a body, 
where some of those members who are loudest in its praises, are the 
first to compromise its interests and to shield its enemies from the 
wholesome exercise of discipline? Witness the time-serving policy, 
and we think, sinful course of Dr. Samuel Miller and some others in the 
case referred to. Dr. Miller was for passiug a reso/ution that Mr, 
Barnes was guilty of publishing gross and dangerous heresy, and yet 
he voted to sustain his appeal! He thought that Barnes was a great 
heretic, but voted that he ought not to be subjected to church disci- 
pline! As long as such men have a controlling influence in the Presby- 
terian church, and are regarded even by the Orthodox as oracles of 
soundness and purity, we have no hope of any thing like a thorough 
and permanent reformation taking place, very soon, in that body. And 
there is another consideration which helps to induce this state of feeling 
viz. the fact that on the great practical questions which called forth the 
action of the late Assembly, such as the subjects of slavery, and the dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, the Orthodox generally were found on the 
loose side, or in other words, were opposed to that strict morality which 
“*becometh the gospel.” 

The answers to the Reasons of Protest by Dr. Phillips and his asso- 
ciates will appear in the next number. 

We need only add that, as might be expected of an Assembly that 
could acquit Albert Barnes of heresy, the elective affinity Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, which had been annihilated by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia, has been resusitated, only under a new name, viz. that of the 
Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, and with certain bounderies prescri- 
bed to it, it having been before as boundless as it was regardless of the 
interests of truth and comely order. 

“The Assembly resumed and finished the calling of the roll on the 
ease of Mr. Barnes, when Dr. Absalom Peters arose and offered the 
following resolutions; viz. 

“1. Resolved, That the Appeal of the Rev. Albert Barnes, be, and 
it hereby is sustained. 

“2. Resolved, That the decision of the Synod of Philadelphia, sus- 
pending the Rev. Albert Barnes from all the functions of a Gospel Min- 
ister be, and it hereby is reversed.” 

Dr. Hoge offered the following amendment, viz. 

“'That the Appeal of the Rev. Albert Barnes be sustained in part, 
and that a committee of five be appointed to bring in resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the House.” 

Dr. Skinner asked what was meant by the words “in part,” in Dr. 
Hoge’s amendment. 

Dr. Hoge explained that by “in part,” he meant to sustain the Ap- 
peal as far as the reversal of the sentence of suspension; but wished 
to leave the door open for the condemnation of his doctrines. 

Dr. Skinner then replied, that he could not vote for the amendment. 

Dr. Miller advocaicd the amendment—said he could vote for the re- 
moval of the suspension, but could not vote to approve or pass without 
condemnation of his doctrines. If he was driven to a vote on the re- 
solutions of Dr. Peters, he must say, not sustain. 

After a good deal of discussion, Mr. Nesbit offered the following 
substitute for the resolutions of Dr. Peters; and Dr. Hoge, for the time 
being, with{trew his amendment, to allow the substitute of Mr. Nesbit 
to be put to the house: 
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“Resolved, that the Appeal of the Rev. Albert Barnes be sustained, 
so far as it relates to that part of the definitive sentence, suspending 
him from all the functions of the Gospel ministry. 

The motion to postpone Dr, Peters’ re ‘solutions for the purpose of 
adopting the substitute of Mr. Nesbit, was put and lost. 

Dr. Hoge then renewed his amendinent. 

Dr. Phillips then move. to postpone Dr. Peters’ resolutions, for the 
purpose of pursuing th ler Jaid down in the book, viz. to call the 
roll, and vote upon the Appeal. ‘ Sustain or Not Sustain.” This 
motion was carried, the yeas and nays were called for and recorded. 

The question was then taken on the Appeal of Mr Barnes, which 
was Sustained. Yeas, 134; nays, 96; non-liquets, 6. 

The Assembly then adjourned till to-morrow morning at 8 o’clock. 

Tuesday, Jane 7th, 8 o'clock, 2. M. 

The Assembly met, and was opened with prayer. 

The case of Mr. Barnes being then resumed, Dr. Miller offered the 
following resolution, viz: 

“Resolved, That while this General Assembly has thought proper to 
remove the sentence of suspension under which the Rev. Mr. Barnes 
was placed by the Synod of Philadelphia, yet the judgment of this As- 
sembly is, that Mr. Barnes in his Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, 
has published opinions materially at variance with the CoNrESSION OF 
Parra of the Prespyrertan Cuurcn, and with the Worp or Gop; 
especi lly with regard to original sin—the relation of man to Adam, 
and justification by. fuith in the atoning sacrifice and righteousness of the 
Redeemer. The Assembly consider the manner in which Mr. Barnes 
has controverted the language and doctrines of our public standards as 

rhly reprehensible, and as adapted to pervert the minds of the rising 
veneration from the simplicity and purity of the gospel plan. And al- 
though some of the most objectionable statements and expressions which 
appeared in the carlier editions of the work in question, have been ei- 
ther removed, or so far modified or explained, as to render them more 
in accordance with our public formularies ; still, the Assembly considers 
the work, even in its present amended form, as containing representa- 
tions which cannot be reconciled with the letter or spirit of our public 
standards, and would solemnly admonish Mr. Barnes again to review 
this work; to modify still further the statements which have grieved 
his brethren, and to be more careful in time to come to study the pu- 
rity and peace of the Church.” 

‘he above resolution being seconded, Dr. Miller accompanied it with 
a few remarks. 

Dr. Peters then rose, and moved to postpone Dr. Miller’s resolution 
ne r the purpose of taking up the following, stating that it was the same 

ich he had offered last eve ning, viz: 

“ Resolved, That the decision of the Synod of Philadelphia, suspend- 
ing the Rev. Albert Barnes from all the functions proper to the Gospel 
ministry be, and it hereby is reversed.” 

The vote was taken on this resolution, by calling the roll for the pur- 
pose of recording the ayes and nays, when it was decided in the af- 
lirmative, the vote stood as follows: 

Yeas.— Messrs. Sterns, Hoyt, Fleming, Griffith, J. N. Lewis, Fel- 
lows. Edwards, Rockwell, Cannon, Pettibone, Sacket, Sweezy, B. B. 
Hotchkin, Savage, Coolridge, Graves, Curtiss, Squier, Crosby, Whita- 
ker, Stevens, Lathrop, M. Pomeroy, Cook, Reed, Town, M. Ford, D. 
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Platt, J. H. Hotchkin, J. Frost, N. Reynolds, Wells, Hart, Downs, 
Blanchard, Walker, Selden, Goodrich, Pitts, Thomson, Wing, D. John- 
son, A. S. Allen, Wickham, ‘Tuttill, Young, Nimmo, Peters, Skinner, 
Leavitt, Holbrouk, J. Ford, E. Allen, Ward, Elison, Conger, Barton, 
J. M. Ogden, J. A. Johnson, Potter, Dr. S. Miller, B. Ogden, Stow, 
Jessup, Fitch, J. C. Parmelee, Seward, Preston, Enoch Conger, Strong, 
D). Miller, Talcott, Noyes, H. Kingsbury, Crosby, Cleaveland, R. Stuart, 
Humphrey, M’Gaffey, Beach, Geddes, Van Deman, A, Kingsbury, Am- 
lin, J. Rankin, Galloway, Spaulding, Brainerd, Carey, Kitteridge, 
Martin, Lowry, Jennings, Post, Dashiell, Latty, Bergen, Lamb, Grid- 
ley, Stickell, M’Coy, Lovejoy, Kerr, Cochan, Mahan, Brown, M’Dow- 
ell, Gassell, Wharey, Armistead, J. Wilson, F. M’Farland, Maglhenny, 
R. H. Henry, H. Smith, W. M. Lewis, Graham, M’ Nair, M’Cutchan, 
D. F. Palmer, J. Smith, Montgomery, Eagleton, Cleft, Ross, Luckey, 
Carson, Laberee, Bradshaw, W. D. Baird, J. Allen, D. A. Smith, B. 
M. Palmer, Vancourt, Newton.—145. 

Nays.—Messrs. James, Koontz, A. Platt, Downer, Hopkins, J. V. 
Henry, Minor, Phillips, Marshall, Lenox, M’Elroy, W. Wallace, (el- 
der,) Seabrook, Castner, J. Campbell. Kennedy, Stinson, Henderson, 
Coburn, Coulter, M’Curdy, Stoneroad, Alexander, Hilands, Ray, Miller, 
J. Smith, Anderson, Eaton, R. Porter, W. P. Alrich, M’Farren, Val- 
landigham, Wright, R. Johnson, Harbeson, J. Wilson, Rowland, Cul- 
bertson, Hanna, Elliott, William Wallace, R. Smith, Scovil, Swan, 
Bishop, Dunn, M. G. Wallace, Weaver, Donnell, Spilman, Posey, W. 
L. Breckinridge, Bemiss, Curry, Price, Berryman, D. 8S. Todd, Wil- 
liamson. T. Baird, Carothers, M’Callum, Kilpatrick, A. A. Campbell, 
Ingraham, S. B. Lewers, M’Clintock, J. L. R. Davis, Dunlap, Nesbit, 
Snowden, Pratt, J. S. Wilson, F. H. Porter, T. C. Stuart, Morrow, 
J. R. Hutchinson.—78. 

The resolution of Dr Miller was then taken up; when the Rev. Mr. 
Laberee moved that all that part of the resolution which followed the 
word “ resolved,” be stricken out, for the purpose of adopting the fol- 
lowing amendment, viz: ; 

“Resolved, ‘That in the opinion of this Assembly, there are. terms 
and modes of expression in the first edition of Mr. Barnes’ ‘ Notes on 
the Romans,’ which are liable to misconception, and which have been 
misunderstood ; but we are happy to find that these exceptionable ex- 
pressions have generally been modified or omitted in the late editions 
of his book. ‘This Assembly would therefore aflectionately recommend 
to Mr. Barnes, in his future publications, to avoid the use of phraseol- 
ogy which is liable to misconstruction.” 

After considerable discussion of this amendment, in which Drs. Mil- 
ler, Hoge, Peters, Mr. Jessup, Mr. Boyd, and others took a part, it was 
withdrawn by the mover, sor the purpose of permitting the vote to be 
taken on the resolution of Dr. Miller unencumbered, Dr. Laberee, re- 
serving to himself the right to offer it again, if the resolution of Dr. M. 
should not be carried. ‘The vote was then taken on the resolution as 
offered by Dr. Miller, and was decided in the negative, Yeas 109, 
Nays 122, Non Liquets 3. 

Dr. Phillips gave notice in behalf of himself, and those who might 
choose to join with him, that he would protest against the proceedings 
of the General Assembly in the case of Mr. Barnes. 

Dr. Hoge gave notice, in behalf of himself and those who might join 
with him, that he would protest against those parts of the proceedings 
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of the Assembly, with which he felt particularly aggrieved, in the case 
of Mr. Barnes. 





Protest against the decision in the case of Mr. Barnes. 


Dr. Phillips read the following Protest against the decision of the 
Assembly in the case of Mr. Barnes: 

“ Whereas, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church did, 
by their vote on the 7th instant, reject a resolution disapproving sume 
of the doctrinal statements contained in Barnes’ Notes on the Romans, 
which resolution, especially under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, the undersigned consider of high importance to the Church with 
which we are connected, to the cause of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and to the just exhibition of his grace and truth: We, whose 
names are sukscribed, feel constrained, in the name of the Great Head 
of the Church, solemnly to protest against said decision, for the follow- 
ing reasons, viz. : 

1. Because we believe that the constitutional Standards of the church, 
in their plain and obvious meaning, and in the sense in which they have 
always been received, are the rule of judgment by which all doctrinal 
controversies are to be decided; that it is the duty of the church to 
maintain inviolate her doctrine and order, agreeably to those Standards, 
tu bear her decided testimony against all deviations from them, and not 
to countenance them, even by implication; yet, in the above decision, 
there was, as we believe, a departure from our constitutional rule; a 
refusal to bear testimony against errors, with an implied approbation of 
them; and a constructive denial, that ministers of the Gospel in the 
Presbyterian Church are under solemn obligations to conform in their 
doctrinal sentiments to our Confession of Faith and Catechisms. 

2. Because the errors contemplated in the aforesaid resolution, do 
not consist merely, nor chiefly, in inaccurate or ambiguous expressions, 
and mistaken illustrations, but in sentiments and opinions respecting the 
great and important doctrines of the Gospel, which are inconsistent with 
the statementof those doctrines made in the Confession of Faith, and re- 
vealed in the Word of God. We sincerely and firmly believe that Mr. 
Barnes has denied, (and that in a sneering manner,) that Adam was the co- 
venant bead of the human race—that all mankind sinned in him as such, 
and were thus brought under the penalty of transgression: that Christ suf- 
fered the penalty of the law when he died for sin—and that the right- 
eousness of Christ is imputed to believers for justification. These and 
similar doctrinal views, we regard as material variations from our 
Standards, as dangerous in themselves, and as contravening some of the 
leading principles of our system—such as man’s complete dependence, 
and the perfect harmony of justice and grace in the salvation of the 
sinner. 

3. Because this expression of approbation of his opinions, was pas- 
sed after, as we believe, it had been clearly and sufficiently proved to 
the Assembly, that Mr. Barnes had denied these important truths, and 
had expressed opinions respecting original sin, the nature of faith, and 
the nature of justification, which cannot be reconciled with our Stand 
ards; and after, instead of retracting any of his doctrinal opinions, he 
had declared expressly before the Assembly, and published in the pre- 
face to the last edition of his Notes on the Romans, that he had not 


changed, but held them still, and was determined to preevl them until 
he died. 
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For these reasons, and for the glory of God, that we may preserve 
a conscience void of offence, we request that this, our solem protest, 
may be entered on the minutes of the Assembly. 


Signe d by 91 me »mbers. 


Notice. 

We commence, with the present number, a series of papers on the 
early history of the Secession Church. ‘These papers have been called 
forth by certain articles which appeared in the Biblical Re :pertory du- 
ring the past year, in which the conduct and motives of the first Sece- 
ders, together with the facts connected with their case, were most 
grossly misrepresented. The Repertory is conducted under the super- 
vision and control of the Professors in the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, and therefore it becomes the more necessary to have its 
mis-statements corrected. Our correspondent has studied his subject 
faithfully, and appears to be perfectly familiar with the facts, which 
form the history of the period about which he employs his pen. His 
papers, we trust, will be read with great interest, and in the expecta- 
tion of this, we have ventured to insert a much longer article from them 
than is usual in our work. The whole will probably be finished in 
four or five numbers more, by continuing to insert in each about the 
same quantity as in the present. We may embrace the present oppor- 
tunity of stating, that upon examination we find, that the additional 
number of subscribers, which we have obtained, is not sutlicicnt to meet 
the additional expenses arising from the eulargement that we have 
made in the size of the Monitor, and therefore we must still call upon 
our patrons and friends to use some further exertions, in order to in- 
crease our subscription list. 


Erratum. 


In last No. page 45, the following typographical errors escaped cor- 
rection: John R. Dic kson, should read Joseph R. Dickson; D. Eur- 
phy, shoul | read D. Murphy ; ; and appropriate benediction, should read 
apostolical benediction. ‘The Statistical Table of the Presbytery of 
Albany, after correction, received some mishap, which renders its re- 
publication necessary. 


STATISTICAL TABLE OF THE PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 


— _ a = - eennetiontat eneeennntmteneds , Pee ES EES 
Ministers. Congregations. * "Near est P.O. | Counties. States | F am. | 








Andrew Stark..... \New-York Ist......... Ne >w- York...... — -¥ ork. ..|N. Y. 
James Martin .....|Albany .... ee Albany do 
Peter Campbell..../Florida ............... lgoke nectady do 
John G Smart ....\Johnstown Johnstown pestse Montgomery 
John Graham. Bovina | Bovina. |Delaware,. 


3 ) ‘Troy ‘Rensselaer... 


New York 2d....... |New York...... "|New York. 
Without charge. 


Robert Laing 
P. Bullions. : 
Thomas Ferrier ... 
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of the Wom at the im Ebenezer Erskine, which is now ready. Sie Shae 
Ph merits of these Works are well known, 
B genetal satisfaction. In con 
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